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That’s  Jeffrey  St.  John.  And  you  can  get  his  St.  John's  Journal 
column  for  your  newspaper  through  Copley  News  Service. 

St.  John  is  well  known  for  his  network  TV  and  radio  analyses 
of  the  Washington  scene.  He  spares  no  bureaucrats  and  he 
hits  them  where  it  hurts.  If  you  want  the  full  report  on  Wash¬ 
ington,  you  need  Jeffrey  St.  John’s  CNS  column. 

Write,  wire  or  call  collect.  P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego, California 
92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego  /  Phone  714-234-0191 
Telex  695041 
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CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHO  CAN  TOP  THIS  bicentennial  adventure  story  al¬ 
ready  started  by  Dick  Dougherty,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  and  Herm 
Auch,  art  director?  They’ve  set  off  from  Williamsburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  a  3,500  mile  bicycle  ride  across  the  country  tracing 
westward  advances  of  the  settlers  and  reporting  how  the 
country  looks  in  the  bicentennial  year.  Dougherty  will 
write  the  stories  and  Auch  illustrate  and  photograph  the 
trip,  which  is  expected  to  last  three  months — providing  the 
newsmen  do  the  same.  Both  are  top  cyclists — as  well  as 
middle-aged  athletes  and  mountain  climbers.  They  will  fol¬ 
low  the  Trans-America  Bike  Trail  to  Astoria,  Oregon. 

In  the  excitment  of  anticipating  the  trip,  Dougherty  ad¬ 
mitted:  “Of  course  there’s  the  important  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  man  of  55  can  find  happiness  or  even 
survive  crossing  this  vast  country  on  such  a  ridiculous 
machine  which  supports  the  body  at  one  single  and  sensi¬ 
tive  point.  There  are  those  who  would  certainly  say  not.  I 
say  any  man  who  can  ride  to  work  in  Rochester  traffic  and 
weather  has  the  scars  and  the  insanity  to  prove  them 
wrong.’’ 

*  •  * 

“PEOPLE  THINK  IT’S  FUNNY  that  I  don’t  help  him  in 
the  dark  room,”  the  wife  of  Pulitzer  Prize  photographer 
Eddie  Adams  told  the  New  Jersey  Press  Photographer’s 
Association  seminar  while  pinch-hitting  for  Eddie,  who 
had  to  go  out  of  the  States  on  assignment.  Ann  added,  “But 
then  again,  I  am  a  nurse  and  I  would  not  want  him  at  the 
hospital.  My  only  function  in  the  darkroom  is  to  empty  the 
wastebasket. 

Ann  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  photographers  that  she 
knows  nothing  about  cameras,  though  she  did  try  shooting 
two  rolls  of  film  of  the  family  Christmas  tree  one  year. 
Nothing  came  out. 

•  •  • 

A  TELEPHONE  IS  A  TELEPHONE,  no  matter  the  loca¬ 
tion.  Sitting  around  the  Columbia  University  faculty  club 
waiting  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  announcements  and  count¬ 
ing  all  male  reporters  from  the  papers  and  wire  services,  I 
idly  conjured  up  a  vision  of  the  forthcoming  scramble  for 
the  few  public  phones  available  around  the  area  and  won¬ 
dered  whether  anybody  ever  staked  out  the  phone  in  the 
ground-floor  ladies  room.  Sure  enough,  this  year  sex  equal¬ 
ity  triumphed.  In  the  current  AP  Log  is  this  headline, 
“Who  Was  That  Man  in  the  Ladies  Room?” 

Tom  Kelly  of  the  New  York  bureau  reveals  that  when  his 
fellowmen  ran  for  telephones,  he  walked  into  the  ladies 
room.  Here’s  Tom’s  confession:  “While  giving  the  winners, 
with  my  back  to  the  door,  a  woman  walked  in  and  started 
to  fix  her  slip.  At  this  point,  the  telephone  booth  became 
too  smokey  and  when  I  opened  the  door  she  screamed  and 
two  guards  came  running  in  and  after  seeing  me  one  said: 
“It’s  you  .  .  .  What’s  going  on  now?”  I  simply  responded:  ‘I 
have  to  give  in  the  winners.’  ”  The  woman  looked  at  me 
kind  of  funny  and  left.” 

*  •  * 

TITLE  TIME — When  the  Flint  {Mich.)  Journal  staged  a 
contest  to  name  its  employee  publication,  Alice  Lethbridge 
of  the  family  section  won.  Her  title:  “The  Internal  Jour¬ 
nal.” 

*  *  * 

THE  .4RIZONA  STRIP  TEASER,  possibly  that  state’s 
smallest  newspaper,  is  a  winner  in  a  freedom  of  the  press 
issue.  The  Teaser’s  decision  not  to  let  the  town  council  of 
Fredonia  review  notes  taken  by  its  reporters  at  council 
meetings  led  to  the  controversy.  After  the  paper  reported 
the  story.  Mayor  Robert  Harris  decided,  “We  have  no  right 
to  do  that  (review  notes) .  .  .  but  we’re  not  going  to  discuss 
things  in  the  open  meeting  that  we  don’t  want  published.” 

The  Teaser  gets  its  name  from  the  Arizona  “strip”  coun¬ 
try  between  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Utah  state  border. 
The  paper  has  been  published  by  the  20-member  women’s 
club  in  the  sparsely  populated  area  for  five  years.  It  comes 
out  every  two  weeks  with  about  20  pages  for  275  subscrib¬ 
ers. 
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Reporting  on  Vietnam 

The  technique  of  reporting  events  in  Vietnam  is  a  “puzzlement,” 
to  borrow  a  word  from  a  victionalized  king  of  that  general  area. 
The  North  Vietnamese  went  to  the  trouble  of  inviting  some  U.S. 
television  and  wire  service  reporters  to  travel  south  behind  their 
conquering  armies.  They  have  not  told  of  any  difficulties  reporting 
what  they  saw.  Of  course,  they  were  writing  from  the  base  of  a 
victorious  army. 

At  the  same  time,  some  U.S.  correspondents,  and  those  of  other 
nationalities,  elected  to  stay  in  Saigon  and  report  the  takeover 
there.  Naturally,  they  were  writing  from  the  base  of  a  defeated 
regime.  And,  we  now  have  correspondents,  some  U.S.,  being  expel¬ 
led  from  Saigon  because  their  stories  and  photographs  were  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  Vietnamese  revolution. 

On  May  3,  E&P  paid  tribute  to  the  guts  of  those  correspondents 
who  elected  to  stay  in  Saigon,  after  the  U.S.  withdrawal,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  “that  whatever  government  emerges  from  the 
turmoil  of  Saigon  will  protect  the  newsmen  of  other  nationalities 
who  remain  there  as  well  as  respecting  their  mission  to  continue 
reporting  the  story  of  Vietnam  to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Apparently,  the  new  Vietnamese  regime  is  going  to  protect  the 
newsmen  but  not  permit  them  to  perform  their  reporting  mission 
unless  events  are  portrayed  as  directed.  By  trying  to  manage  the 
news  and  control  the  message  in  this  way,  the  leaders  of  Vietnam 
are  acting  contrary  to  their  own  interests  in  trying  to  achieve 
world  understanding  of  its  aims  and  purposes. 


Maximum  and  minimum  prices 

In  its  zeal  to  repeal  federal  authorizations  for  state  fair  trade 
laws,  some  members  of  Congress  are  forgetting  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  legally  setting  minimum  and  maximum  price  levels. 

Fair  trade  laws,  which  practically  no  one  can  justify  these  days, 
enables  the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  by  a  manufacturer  at 
the  retail  level  preventing  price  competition  and  making  the  con¬ 
sumer  pay  more  than  a  competitive  market  might  support. 

The  newspaper  business  is  the  object  in  many  places  of  pressures 
by  independent  dealers  to  charge  the  consumer  more  than  the 
price  of  the  paper  established  by  the  publisher.  The  industry, 
therefore,  believes  that  in  the  interest  of  the  consuming  and  read¬ 
ing  public  it  should  have  exemption  from  the  anti-trust  laws  so 
that  it  can  establish  a  price  for  the  paper.  It  doesn’t  seek  a 
minimum  price,  it  wants  the  right  to  establish  a  maximum  price 
beyond  which  dealers  may  not  go  so  that  the  greatest  number  of 
readers  can  buy  the  paper  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

An  amendment  to  HR  2384  repealing  fair  trade  authorization 
was  offered  in  subcommittee  by  Rep.  Flowers  and  then  withdrawn 
before  the  legislation  went  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  A  simi¬ 
lar  proposal  has  been  made  for  Senate  version  S.  408. 

All  the  newspapers  want  is  the  right  to  prevent  their  customers 
from  being  charged  too  much  for  their  daily  paper.  What’s  wrong 
with  that? 
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letters 

RIGHT  ON  THE  MONEY 

The  story  in  the  May  17  issue  on 
“Be  prepared;  first  step  in  interview¬ 
ing”  was  right  on  the  money.  Steve  Aug, 
whom  I  have  dealt  with  in  the  eight 
years  I  have  been  a  Government  public 
information  officer,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  reporters  in  Washington,  D.C.  Peo¬ 
ple  he  occasionally  offends  are  upset 
not  with  the  facts,  which  he  ferrets  out 
with  ferocity,  but  rather  with  how  he  got 
the  information.  Steve  has  made  me  a 
better  PIO  for  his  probing. 

I  have  one  “be  prepared”  story.  As  a 
fledgling  reporter,  I  tried  to  inter¬ 
view  a  notable  man  on  what  I  thought 
was  a  highly  unusual  political  situation 
in  Ohio.  The  notable  proceeded  to  give 
me  four  precedents,  then  asked  me  in 
quick  succession  (1)  Did  they  teach 
history  in  Ohio?  (2)  Did  I  attend  class? 
(3)  Did  I  stay  awake  in  class  Yes,  I 
was  not  prepared,  and  I  will  never  forget 
the  tongue  lashing  I  received  from  for¬ 
mer  President  Truman. 

David  H.  Brown 
(Brown,  a  former  Ohio  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  an  information  officer 
for  the  Department  of  Justice,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  now  is  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Public  Printer  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office.) 

*  *  * 

GAY  PROBLEMS 

Pm  surprised  that  Paul  Hart,  the 
deskman  from  Oklahoma,  found  any¬ 
thing  to  regret  in  E&P’s  carrying  the 
ad  May  3  for  the  Whitman-Radclyffe 
Foundation,  an  educational  society 
which  appealed  for  donations  from 
E&P’s  gay  readers. 

I  read  E&P  to  be  exposed  to  new 
ideas  and  to  learn  what’s  going  on.  Is 
the  Lawton  Constitution  in  business  to 
protect  its  readers  from  current  ideas? 

Mr.  Hart’s  error  lies  in  assuming  that 
there  is  some  parallel  between  being  gay 
and  being  an  alcoholic,  for  the  heavy 
drinker’s  problems  come  from  the  toxic 
effects  of  alcohol.  To  the  contrary,  being 
gay  has  in  no  way  hurt  or  limited  me  or 
the  options  I  possess  (including  father¬ 
hood).  Any  “problems”  that  gay  peo¬ 
ple  encounter  can  more  fairly  be  com¬ 
pared  to  those  faced  by  blacks,  Chicanos 
and  Jews — the  ignorance,  fear  and  hate 
of  unhappy  men  like  Mr.  Hart,  and  the 
myths  kept  alive  by  publications  which 
protect  their  readers  from  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Hart’s  objections  and  rhetoric  im¬ 
ply  that  he  has  quite  a  problem  himself, 
and  I  hope  he  gets  help  for  it. 

Howard  J.  Erickson 
(Erickson  is  the  editor  of  Contact,  the 
national  gay  newspaper  published  in 
Houston.) 

*  *  * 

Your  May  3  issue  contains  a  full  page 
ad  from  the  Whitman-Radclyffe  Founda¬ 
tion  which  seeks  understanding  —  and 
contributions — relative  to  bringing  gay 
people  “out  of  the  closet.” 

The  foundation  seeks  to  establish  a 
public  information  campaign”  ...  to  in¬ 
clude  $1,500,000  for  full  page  advertising 


in  national  magazines  and  television  pre¬ 
sentations.” 

Well,  it’s  pretty  clear  who  plans  to  get 
the  paid  advertising. 

Want  to  guess  who’ll  get  those  lovely 
“public  information”  news  releases? 

It  sure  takes  a  lot  of  guts  to  ask  news¬ 
papers  to  contribute  funds  to  support 
competing  media.  Or  was  the  ad  directed 
only  to  the  non-newspaper  people  who 
read  E&P? 

Roger  W.  Williams 

(W'illiams  is  executive  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.) 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

RANCH  HANDS  WANTED 

In  addition  to  my  duties  at  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  I 
am  also  chairman  of  the  Klamath  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee. 

We  think  we  have  a  proposal  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
many  readers.  The  Committee  is  sugges¬ 
ting  that  one  or  more  journalists  from 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  might  be 
planning  a  vacation  in  the  West  this  sum¬ 
mer.  If  so,  and  if  they  are  interested,  we 
would  be  happy  to  arrange  some  time  for 
them  as  guests  at  a  working  Western 
ranch.  We  feel  it  would  give  them  new 
insight  on  the  whole  matter  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  from  predator  problems  to  public 
lands  to  “life  as  it  is”  in  the  ^Jl^est. 

Out  here,  in  what  is  probably  regarded 
as  the  “remote  West,”  we  feel  many  of 
our  projects,  programs  and  problems  are 
not  fully  understood  by  our  friends  to  the 
East.  At  least,  that  was  my  impression 
while  attending  college  in  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  “East;”  my  roommate  con¬ 
sidered  “West.” 

Pati  O’Connor 
(O’Connor  is  city  editor  of  the  Herald 
and  iVetes.) 


Cartoonist  slugged 
while  taking  photos 

Pulitzer  Prize  editorial  cartoonist 
Bill  Mauldin  was  assaulted  May  23  in 
Chicago  and  sustained  a  fractured  nose 
while  taking  photos  of  cars  double- 
parked  near  a  home  where  a  party  for 
•John  Daley,  son  of  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley,  was  in  progress. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  published 
photographs  of  the  alleged  assailant  in 
its  last  Monday  editions  and  offered  a 
$2,500  reward  for  information  leading 
to  arrest  of  the  man. 

On  Tuesday,  attorney  Thomas  D. 
Flanagan,  37,  surrendered  to  police  and 
was  charged  with  assaulting  Mauldin 
and  released  on  $100  bail. 


Short  Takes 

Congressmen  wdll  get  more  free  tips 
home  and  other  benefits  estimated  to  be 
worth  $10  million  a  year  ...  —  Toledo 
Blade. 

«  «  ♦ 

Headline:  Blessed  Rain  Causes  Minor 
Damage  by  Wind — Lake  Wales  (Fla.) 
Daily  Highlander. 

“He  still  had  the  same  fear — that 
someone  w'as  going  to  executive  him.” — 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal. 

l|l  * 

The  suit  claims  the  officials  harassed 
the  owners,  employes  and  patrons  of 
Cinema  X  in  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  under  the  Fist  mendment. 
— Detroit  News. 

■K  *  * 

But  they  do  not  live  happily  ever 
after,  because  the  boy  is  erican,  the 
girl  is  Russian. — San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 
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“The  New  York  Times  provides  the  most  exhaustive  and  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  world  events  available  in  North  America. 
More  important,  in  my  view,  is  the  perspective  its  experienced 
writers  and  editors  provide.  This  reasoned  and  balanced  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  events  and  developments  of  our  age  serves  as  a 
guide  and  example  to  all  of  us  who  seek  to  give  our  readers  the 
most  accurate  possible  picture  of  what  is  taking  place  around  us. 

Gerry  Haslam.  Managing  Editor 
The  Winnipeg  Tribune 
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S.F.  Printing  Co.  settles 
monopoly  suits  out-of-court 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  of 
1970  which  weathered  its  first  consti¬ 
tutionality  attack  in  1972  now  stands 
firm,  at  least  for  the  present,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  May  23,  1975  out-of-court 
settlement  involving  five  antitrust  law 
suits  filed  six  years  ago. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  their 
jointly-owned  printing  company  settled 
for  $1,350,000  with  17  plaintiffs,  who 
had  challenged  the  joint  operating 
agreement. 

Prominent  among  the  plaintiffs,  who 
charged  that  a  1965  agreement  between 
publishers  of  the  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  violated  the  Clayton  -Antitrust 
Act,  were  The  Bay  Guardian  Company, 
a  corporation,  Bruce  Brugman,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Bay  Guardian 
(fortnightly  newspaper)  and  his  wife, 
Jean  Dibble  Brugman,  associate  editor 
of  the  paper. 

The  Bay  Guardian’s  case  and  four 
other  antitrust  suits  were  set  for  trial 
May  19  before  Chief  Judge  Oliver  J. 
Carter  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
together  with  the  antitrust  suit  brought 
by  the  owners  of  the  former  Wein¬ 
stein’s  department  store.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  charged  it  closed  its  seven 
branches  and  went  out  of  business  as  a 
result  of  the  doubling  of  advertising 
rates  by  the  1965  merger  between  the 
Chronicle  and  Examiner. 

The  Guardian’s  suit,  filed  in  1970, 
challenged  the  “joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment’’  of  the  dailies.  In  that  deal,.  San 
Francisco’s  Hearst-owned  New  Call 
Bulletin  was  eliminated,  the  Examiner 
switched  from  morning  to  afternoon, 
a  combined  Sunday  paper  started  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  the  San  Francisco  Printing 
Company  was  created.  A  combination  ad 
rate  was  decided.  The  papers  claimed 
the  agreement  is  exempted  from  the 
anti-trust  laws  by  the  Newspaper  Pres¬ 
ervation  Act;  the  Guardian,  published 
by  Bruce  Brugmann,  asked  for  an 
order  to  break  up  the  agreement  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Hearst  papers  were 
not  actually  “failing’’  before  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  suit  was  filed  several  days 
after  the  signing  into  law  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  .4ct. 

The  $1,350,000  settlement  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  not  equally,  among  the  17 
plaintiffs  who  were  advertisers  or  pre¬ 
vious  advertisers;  all  plaintiffs  in  the 
five  antitrust  suits  against  the  San 
Francisco  papers  and  the  other  defend¬ 
ant.  Cost  of  the  settlement  will  be 
shared  equally  by  the  three  defendants. 

The  defendants  were  The  Chronicle 
Publishing  Company,  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 


Printing  Company,  Charles  de  Young 
Thieriot,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  Randolph  A, 
Hearst,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Hearst  Corp. 

Chief  Judge  Carter  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trist  Court  in  Northern  California 
(S.F.)  in  March  of  1972  ruled  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  suit  and  said 
that  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
nullified  the  court’s  jurisdiction  on  the 
constitutionality  issue  but  left  the  way 
open  to  the  plaintiffs  to  assert  claims 
of  antitrust  damages  against  the  San 
Francisco  papers  and  the  other  de¬ 
fendants. 

New  ruling 

Later  in  1972  Judge  Carter  in  a  new 
ruling  denied  the  Guardian’s  motions 
to  strike  the  portions  of  the  defense 
which  cited  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act.  The  Judge  made  these  find¬ 
ings:  1.  The  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  is  a  constitutional  statute  that  vio¬ 
lates  neither  the  First  nor  Fifth 
.\mendment  to  the  Constitution ;  2.  The 
Act  does  not  pre-empt  but  merely  modi¬ 
fies  in  part  the  oneration  of  state 
antitrust  laws;  3.  The  .A.ct  can  consti¬ 
tutionally  be  applied  to  conduct  occur¬ 
ring  both  before  and  after  passage. 

“It  may  be,”  Carter  stated  in  his 
opinion,  “that  Congress  could  have 
adonted  a  less  heavy-handed  piece  of 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  objective 
of  maintaining  the  solvency  of  large 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  How¬ 
ever,  this  court  does  not  detect  any 
compulsion  for  such  rectitude  in  either 
the  First  or  Fifth  Amendment.” 

The  Congress  adopted  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  and  it  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  July  24, 
1970  after  two  years  of  hearings  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  over-riding  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  found 
that  the  joint  publishing  agency  agree¬ 
ment  in  Tucson.  Arizona  violated  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  There  were  21  other  cities 
where  competing  newspapers  formed 
common  business  agencies  and  shared 
publishing  plants  while  maintaining 
separate  news-editorial  operations. 

The  Guardian  complaint  against  for¬ 
mation  of  the  San  Francisco  Printing 
Company  was  the  first  test  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law  presented  to  a 
court. 

Out-of-court  settlement 

The  present  out-of-court  settlement 
will  prevent  any  further  action  by  The 
Bay  Guardian  against  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  The  Guardian  will 
receive  approximately  $500,000,  less 


EtP 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 

attorney  fees,  and  according  to  Brug¬ 
man  will  enable  the  paper  to  go  weekly 
in  the  Fall. 

The  settlement  also  stipulates  that 
the  San  Francisco  newspapers  will 
negotiate  with  both  the  Bay  Guardian 
and  news  dealers  for  the  opening  up 
of  distribution  points  in  downtown  San 
Francisco  and  adjacent  areas. 

.\lthough  Brugman  stated  he  was 
pleased  with  the  money,  he  had  mixed 
emotions  on  the  settlement.  If  the  case 
had  gone  to  trial,  he  said,  then  the 
subpoenaed  financial  data  from  the 
Hearst  corporation  would  have  been 
revealed. 

Brugman  said  the  Guardian  has  been 
losing  money  for  nine  straight  years 
and  had  the  antitrust  suits  been  con¬ 
tinued,  greater  legal  fees  would  have 
been  incurred. 

The  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Bay 
Guardian  was  strong  in  voicing  his 
opinion  that  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington  should  make  greater  efforts 
in  cases  similar  to  the  one  his  paper 
initiated. 

Reporters  Face  Jail 
for  Shielding  Sources 

Mary  Jo  Tierney,  a  reporter  for  To¬ 
day,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  has  been  free  on  bond 
since  a  judge  sentenced  her  April  29 
to  a  six-hour  jail  term  for  refusing  to 
identify  her  sources  for  stories  dealing 
with  a  grand  jury  probe  of  the  State’s 
Attorney’s  office. 

In  her  second  appearance  before 
Judge  Roger  Dykes,  on  May  19,  she 
again  refused  to  reveal  her  sources. 
She  was  sentenced  to  a  30-day  jail  term 
and  fined  $1,000  for  the  second  refusal. 
The  cases  are  under  appeal  and  may 
die  if  a  new  grand  jury  is  impanelled 
June  22. 

Jay  Shelledy,  reporter  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Morning  Tribune  was  sentenced 
recently  to  a  30-day  term  when  he  re¬ 
fused  to  name  his  source  in  a  story 
involving  a  shooting  incident  last 
November.  The  sentence  was  stayed 
pending  an  appeal  to  the  Idaho  Su¬ 
preme  court.  If  that  court  refuses  to 
review  the  case,  he  would  go  to  jail. 
A  decision  is  expected  before  June. 

• 

Boston  Globe  Elects 
New  President 

William  O.  Taylor,  42,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was  elected 
(May  22)  to  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Taylor,  the  fifth  member  of  the 
Taylor  family  to  hold  the  job,  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  I.  Taylor,  who  vras  elected 
president  of  the  parent  firm.  Affiliated 
Publications  Inc.  John  P.  Giuggio,  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Globe,  the  first  treasurer  in  103 
years  outside  of  the  family. 
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Rape  victim’s  picture 
and  name  front  paged 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

A  report  on  a  rape  incident  in  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Xetvs  (May  20)  was 
published  on  the  front  page  with  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  27-year-old  victim  and 
her  name. 

According  to  News  staff  writer  Jim 
McAllister,  who  interviewed  the  victim 
for  the  News,  it  was  the  “first  story 
of  its  type  ever  published  in  a  Green¬ 
ville  newspaper.  And,  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  in  a  South  Carolina 
newspaper.” 

Besides  the  fairly  lengthy  story  of 
her  rape  and  robbery,  an  editorial  and 
a  letter  from  the  victim’s  father,  Doug¬ 
las  Kerrigan  appeared  on  the  same  day. 
Since  then  the  News  has  run  a  reaction 
story  to  publicizing  the  rape.  Law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  differed  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  newspaper  story  would  deter 
other  rapes,  but  said  it  may  encourage 
witnesses  to  report  what  they  have 
seen  to  the  police. 

How  newspaper  learned  of  it 

Carol  Plemmons’  nightmare  occurred 
Saturday  evening.  May  17,  and  by  Sun¬ 
day,  a  letter  from  her  father  was 
placed  on  the  desk  of  Mike  Ellis,  the 
Greenville  News  city  editor.  A  Sunday 
police  reporter  contacted  the  police,  but 
no  original  rape  report  was  on  file  at 
that  time.  So  the  paper  couldn’t  get 
immediate  Information. 

But,  according  to  R.  G.  Avakian, 
News  managing  editor,  the  paper  was 
concerned  about  the  incident.  The 
father  had  ended  his  letter  so  as  to 
“charge  the  Greenville  News-Piedmont 
with  the  responsibility”  to  take  some 
action. 

“Let’s  stop  ‘soft-pedaling’  the  out¬ 
rageous  increase  in  crime  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  Your  newspaper  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  ‘tell  it  like  it  is’  and  stop 
worrying  about  disturbing  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  Are  we  going  to  stand  back  and 
lot  human  scum  like  this  ruin  our 
lives?”  He  said  he  and  his  wife  decided 
to  move  to  Greenville  from  the  New 
York  City  area  because  of  their  three 
small  children,  that  they  selected 
Greenville  because  it  was  a  beautiful, 
quiet  Southern  city  and  had  a  low 
crime  rate.  Last  year  it  had  a  34  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  reported  crimes. 

“Armed  robbery  has  been  so  rampant 
that  your  newspaper  gives  it  back-page 
treatment — but  you  do  have  room  for 
hundreds  of  pages  of  ads,  I  notice,” 
wrote  Kerrigan. 

In  the  letter  Kerrigan  had  said,  “I 
have  tried  several  times  to  give  this 
news  (of  his  youngest  daughter’s  rape) 
to  your  paper  but  cannot  find  anyone 
on  duty  at  the  paper  except  the  switch¬ 
board  operator.” 

Monday,  May  19,  the  father  called 


the  News  general  manager,  Rhea  T. 
Eskew,  to  tell  him  what  had  happened. 
Clearly,  Kerrigan  was  disturbed.  Real¬ 
izing  the  father’s  deep  concern,  Eskew 
called  a  staff  meeting  with  R.  G.  Ava¬ 
kian,  managing  editor,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  staff.  “We  discussed  the 
story,  and  decided  that  the  public  would 
be  served  best  by  publishing  the  whole 
story.  The  reporter  Jim  McAllister 
(basically  a  columnist)  was  chosen,” 
said  Avakian,  “because  he’s  a  damn 
good  one.” 

“Crime’s  Horror  Hits  Home,”  written 
by  James  H,  McKinney  Jr.,  editorial 
page  editor,  declared:  “This  is  a  case 
which  we  publicize  with  mixed  feelings. 
We  know  this  family  well  and  feel  the 
pain  the  family  feels.  We  are  uncertain 
as  to  the  effect  of  publicity  upon  this 
young  woman,  and  have  expressed  our 
doubts  to  the  family.  The  family  is 
steadfast  in  its  belief  that  this  case 
should  be  publicized  ...  As  we  have 
said  editorially  on  several  occasions, 
citizens  are  not  safe  in  their  home  and 
places  of  businesses  and  on  the  streets 

“The  father’s  letter  and  other  pub¬ 
licity  about  the  crime,  including  posi¬ 
tive  identification  of  the  victim,  are 
published  at  variance  with  the  normal 
policy  of  the  Greenville  News,”  stated 
the  editorial.  We  do  not  identify  vic¬ 
tims  in  such  cases,  unless  the  public 
interest  urgently  requires  identifica¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  the  family’s  strong 
feelings  cause  us  to  set  that  policy 
aside.” 

Rape  victim  signs  statement 

The  newspaper  had  the  rape  victim 
sign  a  statement  releasing  the  paper 
from  any  legal  responsibility,  giving 
the  paper  use  of  her  story  and  photo¬ 
graph.  The  paper  drew  up  the  state¬ 
ment  giving  it  the  “unqualified  right  to 
reproduce,  copyright  and  circulate  the 
photograph  and  story,”  and  the  state¬ 
ment  was  signed  by  her  and  witnessed 
by  her  father  and  the  city  editor,  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  managing  editor  as 
really  the  “orchestra  leader  of  the 
story.”  After  the  original  complaint 
from  the  father,  the  paper  had  con¬ 
tacted  the  daughter  and  both  were 
agreeable  to  the  story. 

For  many  years,  a  South  Carolina 
criminal  statute  has  made  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  for  a  publication  to  identify  a 
rape  victim.  In  deciding  to  do  the  story, 
newspaper  officials  talked  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  and  Billy  Wilkins, 
solicitor  of  the  13th  circuit  (similar  to 
a  state  prosecuting  attorney).  Wilkins 
said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
struck  down  the  South  Carolina  law  by 
voiding  a  similar  law  in  Georgia  in- 
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volving  a  Cox  Broadcasting  station  in 
Atlanta  (E&P,  March  8).  The  case 
concerned  a  17-year  old  girl  who  died 
after  being  raped. 

Dr.  Reid  Montgomery,  professor  of 
journalism  law  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  said,  “The  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  our  law  to  be  invalid 
by  indirection,  since  we  have  just  about 
the  same  law  as  Georgia.”  Wilkins  and 
Montgomery  both  agreed  that  the 
Georgia  case  knocked  down  the  South 
Carolina  law,  a  libel  law  against  iden¬ 
tifying  rape  victims. 

As  a  result  of  the  rape  identification 
story,  the  Rape  Crisis  Council  of 
Greenville  vot^  to  now  encourage 
women  to  report  rape  unless  there  is  a 
great  emotional  expense.  Taking  this 
stand,  the  organization  changed  from 
a  neutral  position.  It  also  commended 
Plemmons  for  telling  her  story. 

• 

Free  press  defense 
fund  drive  started 

CBS  president  Arthur  R.  Taylor  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  First  .\mend- 
ment  Research  and  Defense  Fund 
Campaign  for  the  Reporters  Committee 
For  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to  raise 
$2  million  fund  to  provide  the  re¬ 
porter’s  committee  for  freedom  of  the 
press  with  resources  for  legal  costs 
and  trial  expenses  of  newsmen  threat- 
end  with  court  proceedings,  jailings, 
fines  or  other  harassments  or  restric¬ 
tions. 

The  nationwide  drive  for  funds  will 
call  upon  business,  civic  and  profes¬ 
sional  communities.  .4mong  the  media 
groups  supporting  the  efforts  are  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Society  of  New's- 
paper  Editors,  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishers,  and  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  SDX. 


New  Texas  daily 

Orvil  G.  Mosher,  publisher  of  the 
w'eekly  Neivs  (formerly  the  Poteet 
(Tex.)  News),  announced  publication 
of  a  daily  edition  (Tuesday  through 
Friday)  beginning  June  2.  The  paper 
will  be  called  the  Daily  News,  and  will 
be  published  in  its  own  plant  in  Pleas¬ 
anton,  Texas.  The  weekly  edition  of  the 
News  will  continue  to  be  published  on 
Wednesdays.  Don  Mosher,  editor  of  the 
News,  will  serve  in  the  same  capacity 
for  the  Daily  New's. 


Donald  Borg 

Donald  Borg,  69,  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.  and 
father  of  Malcolm  A.  Borg,  president 
and  publisher,  and  Gregory  C.  Borg, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  Record; 
died  May  22. 
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Houston  and  Miami  papers 
sued  by  ‘indie’  carriers 


Charging  the  Houston  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  with  unreasonable  restraint 
of  interstate  trade  and  fixing  different 
prices  at  which  home  delivery  dealers 
can  purchase  newspapers,  6  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  are  seeking  an  injunction 
enjoining  the  Chronicle  from  continu¬ 
ing  the  alleged  practices. 

On  April  23,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Charles  Fulton  denied  a  request  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  against 
the  Miami  Herald. 

The  injunction  had  been  requested  by 
a  group  of  60  independent  newspaper 
dealers  who  w'ere  resisting  the  Herald’s 
change  to  an  employee  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Background  on  the  suit,  which  will 
now  apparently  go  forward  to  trial, 
was  contained  in  a  story  that  appeared 
in  the  Herald,  April  17,  1975,  which 
follows : 

About  60  independent  newspaper 
dealers  have  filed  suit  against  The  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  and  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  alleging  anti¬ 
trust  violations. 

The  dealers  say  they  have  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  newspaper  either  to 
give  up  their  independent  status  and 
become  Herald  employees  or  face  ter¬ 
mination. 

Elizabeth  du  Fresne,  attorney  for 
the  dealers,  said  such  an  action  would 
allow’  The  Herald  to  dictate  what  the 
dealers  could  charge  for  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  rather  than  allow  them  to  set 
their  own  prices  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  She  contended  such  a  practice  vio¬ 
lates  anti-trust  laws. 

Donald  Nizen,  director  of  consumer 
marketing  for  The  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  said  a  clause  in  the  dealers’  con¬ 
tracts  allowed  the  publisher  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  contracts  in  15  days  with¬ 
out  cause. 

He  said  The  Herald  has  the  right  to 
set  prices  if  the  newspapers  are  sold 
by  its  employees. 

Nizen,  who  will  join  the  New  York 
Times  this  month,  said  that  since  No¬ 
vember  1974,  when  the  Herald  gave  the 
home-delivery  carriers  the  option  of  be¬ 
coming  employees,  all  but  73  of  1,083 
of  them  accepted  the  offer. 

The  suit,  on  file  in  U.S.  District 
Court  at  Houston,  asks  damages,  and 
a  jury  trial  on  the  contention  that  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act  have  been  violated  for  the  past 
4  years. 

Among  the  charges  filed  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  that  the  Chronicle  has  posted 
the  retail  price  home  delivery  dealers 
may  sell  to  regular  subscribers  and  en¬ 
forces  such  prices  by  various  threats, 
harassment  and  coercive  tactics  .  .  . 
(having)  as  its  purpose  the  fixing  of 
retail  prices  of  the  paper. 

This  “conspiracy”,  the  suit  contends, 
has  placed  defendants  in  control  of 
home  delivery  profit  margins,  depend¬ 


ing  on  retail  prices,  size  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  assigned  to  each  dealer,  and  the 
amount  of  earnings  or  profit  defend¬ 
ants  “designed”  each  dealer  to  make. 

Such  alleged  actions  have  involved 
restraints  on  each  dealer  prohibited 
from  selling  the  Chronicle  outside  of 
the  districts. assigned  by  defendants.  In 
addition,  the  suit  charges,  territories 
developed  by  home  delivery  dealers  are 
“arbitrarily”  appropriated  by  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing  and  reallocated  to  others 
without  any  compensation  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  from  whom  the  sales  territories 
were  appropriated. 

Fixing  net  profits  charged 

Another  contention  is  that  Chronicle 
Publishing  sells  the  Chronicle  to  its 
home  delivery  dealers  at  different  rates 
for  the  purposes  of  fixing  re-sale  prices 
of  the  new’spaper,  fixing  the  net  profits 
earned  by  its  home  delivery  dealers 
and  allocating  territories  and  custom¬ 
ers  between  said  dealers. 

The  suit  continues: 

“Chronicle  Publishing  employed  dis¬ 
trict  managers  who  performed  the 
functions  now  performed  by  home  de¬ 
livery  dealers.  Attempts  were  made  by 
one  or  more  labor  organizations  to  cre¬ 
ate  such  district  managers  into  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  units  and  to  avoid  and 
frustrate  such  purposes  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  eliminated  or  purported  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  its  operations  the  district 
managers  .  .  .  the  (district  managers) 
were  replaced  by  dealers  as  independ¬ 
ent  contractors,  but  were  in  fact  con¬ 
trolled  through  the  use  of  adhesion 
contracts.” 

Adhesion  contracts  were  described 
as  not  being  negotiated  contracts  but 
were  on  the  contrary  agp*eements,  the 
terms  of  which  were  unilaterally  de¬ 
termined  by  Chronicle  Publishing  and 
adhered  to  by  each  dealer  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  to  distribution  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

“.  .  .  Facts  are  that  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing.  aided  by  the  individual  de¬ 
fendants  (officers  and  employees  of  the 
company)  and  others  used  such  con¬ 
tracts  which  are  in  fact  a  sham  or  sub¬ 
terfuge  and  Chronicle  Publishing  does 
not  in  fact  treat  the  home  delivery 
dealers  as  truly  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  or  businessmen,”  according  to  the 
suit. 

Other  allegations  are  that  “defend¬ 
ants  prescribe  mandatory  meetings  for 
dealers  and  their  carriers  .  .  .  and  re¬ 
quire  carriers  to  conduct  ‘blitz’  sub¬ 
scription  campaigns  for  new  home  de¬ 
livery  subscribers,  have  pressured  deal¬ 
ers  to  employ  certain  carriers  and  in 
instances  pressured  dealers  to  dis¬ 
charge  cer^in  carriers. 

“In  order  to  maintain  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  home  delivery  districts. 
Chronicle  Publishing  requires  each 
home  delivery  dealer  to  make  and  sub¬ 


mit  to  defendants  detailed  information 
concerning  each  customer  .  .  ,  records 
which  are  not  in  any  way  related  to 
the  needs  of  .  .  .  dealers  but  such  rec¬ 
ords  are  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use 
and  benefit  (of  defendants)  and  effort 
to  control  the  home  delivery  district. 

“The  information  thus  required  of 
each  .  .  .  dealer  gives  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  a  complete  customer  list  of  each 
home  delivery  dealer.” 

Each  carrier  is  “controlled”  by  de¬ 
fendants  although  the  carriers  are  ob- 
stensibly  independent  contractors  and 
not  employees  of  the  Chronicle,  and  is 
required  to  attend  meetings  and  com¬ 
plete  an  insurance  form  whether  or  not 
the  carrier  desired  to  subscribe  to  in¬ 
surance  made  available  by  Chronicle 
Publishing,  the  suit  added. 

“The  cards  required  .  .  .  contain 
highly  valuable  and  vital  information, 
totally  unrelated  to  insurance,  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  papers  thrown  by 
each  carrier,  his  telephone  number, 
address  and  numerous  details  concern¬ 
ing  customers  of  each  home  delivery 
dealer. 

“Chronicle  Publishing  through  the 
use  of  the  short  term  termination  pro¬ 
vision  of  its  dealer  agreements,  (used) 
harassing  tactics,  probationary  periods, 
threats  of  termination,  attempted  to 
police,  intimidate  and  maintain  disci¬ 
pline  over  its  .  .  .  dealers.  Through  its 
exercise  of  dominion  and  control  over 
.  .  .  dealers  (defendants)  also  domi¬ 
nates  and  controls  the  carriers  engaged 
by  .  .  .  dealers. 

“Chronicle  Publishing  .  .  .  uses  .  .  . 
threatening  procedures  directed  toward 
.  .  .  dealers  in  attempting  to  force  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation  (of  the  newspa¬ 
per)  in  each  of  the  various  home  de¬ 
livery  districts.” 

Maintenance  of  commissioned  “boy 
crews”  as  independent  solicitors  also 
was  made  part  of  the  suit.  Plaintiffs 
claim  that  new  subscriptions  reported 
by  these  crews  to  Chronicle  Publishing 
“result  in  a  unilateral  increase  (by  de¬ 
fendants)  in  papers  which  .  .  .  dealers 
are  required  to  purchase  from  Chroni¬ 
cle  Publishing. 

“A  high  percentage  of  the  new  subs 
reported  by  the  crews  are  not  good  ac¬ 
counts  .  .  .  including  fictitious  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Chronicle.  When  paper  re¬ 
quirements  are  reduced  by  .  .  .  dealers 
the  dealers  are  severely  criticized,  ha¬ 
rassed,  interrogated  and  required  to 
justify  any  cuts  in  the  increased  news¬ 
paper  quotas.” 

The  suit  further  contended  that  on 
April  17,  1974,  Chronicle  Publishing 
started  to  characterize  the  retail  price 
to  .  .  .  subscribers  as  a  “suggested  re¬ 
tail”  price.  Prior  to  such  date  the  price 
was  a  posted  retail  price  or  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  for  home  delivery.  “Despite 
characterization  as  a  suggested  price, 
defendants  have  not,  however,  changed 
their  price  fixing  and  enforcement  poli¬ 
cies  and  practices,”  the  suit  continued. 

Unilateral  re-arranging  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  a  number  of  territories  of  deal¬ 
ers  w’as  also  charged. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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9-coliimn  format 
results  revealed 
by  Pulliam  paper 

In  an  effort  to  standardize  the  pro¬ 
liferating  number  of  formats  adopted 
by  newspapers  across  the  country,  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  has  made  an  appeal  to  other  pa¬ 
per*  to  adopt  a  nine-column  ad  format 
as  the  best  way  to  cut  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption. 

According  to  Mason  Walsh,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  for 
the  papers,  “Lack  of  standardization  of 
advertising  column  widths  has  been  a 
continuing  problem.  But  if  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  newspapers  adopt  adver¬ 
tising  formats  that  are  compatible, 
problems  could  be  alleviated  both  for 
us  and  for  advertisers.” 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Arizona  pa¬ 
pers  on  April  28  converted  to  a  nine- 
column  ad  format  on  a  58-inch  news¬ 
print  roll  using  a  9.9  pica  column 
width.  Its  column  width,  Walsh  re¬ 
ported,  is  the  same  adopted  by  some 
papers  using  an  8-column  format  on 
the  narrower  55-inch  roll.  “This  de¬ 
gree  of  similarity  or  compatibility 
among  a  substantial  number  of  news¬ 
papers  could  provide  at  least  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  of  non-stand¬ 
ardization,”  Walsh  said. 

Other  changes  outlined  include: 

Newsprint  roll  width  remained  at  58 
inches,  with  the  nine-column  page  89.9 
picas  wide,  and  single  column  width 
9.9  picas. 

Editorial/news  matter  uses  three 
basic  widths — one  column  (9.9  picas), 
one  and  a  half  columns  (14  picas)  and 
two  columns  (19.9  picas). 

Tabloid  sections  were  changed  to  six 
columns  per  page  (9.9  picas  per  col¬ 
umn)  from  the  previous  five  columns 
per  page  (11  picas  per  column). 

The  two  papers  use  both  cold  type 
and  hot  type  composing  room  produc¬ 
tion.  Stereotype  plates  are  used  for  the 
43  letter  press  units.  There  are  three 
nine-unit  presses  and  two  eight-unit 
presses. 

Conversion  costs  were  low,  amount¬ 
ing  to  slightly  more  than  $10,000. 

Advertising  rates,  which  are  based 
on  a  vertical  system  (cost  per  column 
inch),  remained  the  same.  Thus  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  used  a  full  page  in  the 
previous  eight-column  format  pays  an 
additional  12% 9o  for  a  full  page  in 
the  nine-column  format.  If  he  prefers 
to  continue  with  an  eight-column  ad, 
he  pays  no  more  than  before,  but  there 
is  an  open  ninth  column  on  the  page. 

Classified  pages,  which  have  had  the 
nine-column  format  for  many  years, 
were  not  changed.  However,  the  classi¬ 
fied  pages  will  be  conve’-ted  later  this 
year  to  a  ten-column  format  (8.7 
picas). 

Retail  advertiser  resistance  to  the 
change  was  less  than  re.sistance  to  re¬ 
cent  rate  increases.  National  advertiser 
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objections  were  based  primarily  on  the 
lack  of  standardization  within  the 
newspaper  industry  as  a  whole. 

Resultant  savings  from  the  change 
are  these : 

Newsprint  consumption  in  the  nine- 
column  format  averages  between  8.25 
and  8.5%  less  than  for  the  eight-column 
format. 

Since  fewer  pages  per  issue  are  re¬ 
quired,  manning  costs  in  the  pressroom 
have  been  reduced  approximately  3%. 

The  reduction  in  number  of  pages  per 
issue  also  has  increased  color  capabil¬ 
ities  by  requiring  use  of  fewer  press 
units. 

When  the  classified  pages  are  con¬ 
verted  to  a  ten-column  format,  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  newsprint  consumption  will 
amount  to  10.25%  to  10.5%. 

The  9.9  pica  column  width  coincides 
with  the  column  width  in  those  news¬ 
papers  which  have  reduced  newsprint 
roll  width  to  55  inches  and  retained  an 
eight-column  advertising  format. 

• 

NRMA  urges  papers 
to  adopt  uniform  size 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association’s 
(NRMA)  sales  promotion  division  ap¬ 
proved  the  following  resolution  at  its 
mid-year  board  meeting. 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  virtually  all  leading  department, 
chain  and  specialty  stores  in  the  United 
States,  urges  you,  the  nation’s  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  to  develop  voluntary 
common  standards  for  newspaper  di¬ 
mensions,  seeking  to  end  the  confusing 
and  costly  effects  of  newspapers  with 
varying  page  and  column  width/depth 
proportions. 

“The  trend  to  narrower  newsprint 
rolls  provides  a  timely  opportunity  for 
the  publishers  of  America  to  agree  on 
size  standards,  ending  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  caused  chains,  retail  firms  with 
branches,  national  advertisers  and  any 
advertiser  with  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  because  of  varying  dimensions. 
Just  as  the  railroads  of  the  nation 
once  agreed  on  a  common  gauge  track 
and  the  broadcast  industries  have 
agreed  on  common  commercial  time 
length  i.e.  10,  20,  30  and  60  second 
spots,  it  should  be  possible  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  better  serving  firms  which 
advertise  in  more  than  one  local  market 
to  develop  voluntary  newspaper  size 
standards. 

“Common  standards  should  help 
newspapers  and  advertisers  to  expand 
their  advertising  linage.  Any  step 
which  results  in  production  economies 
and  efficiencies  for  advertisers  will  pre¬ 
vent  erosion  of  funds  available  for 
space  purchases.” 

• 

T.J.  Ross 

Thomas  J.  Ross,  81,  public  relations 
man,  who  was  chairman  of  T.  J.  Ross  & 
Associates  Inc.,  died  May  27. 
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ANPA  caUs 
meeting  to 
discuss  formats 

The  problems  of  varying  formats  of 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  the  main 
subject  of  a  special  committee  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  June  3  in  New  York  City. 
The  meeting  will  be  chaired  by  Otto 
Silha,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  ANPA  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  company,  said  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  see  if 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  guidelines 
for  newspaper  advertising  formats. 

He  said  the  ANPA  appreciates  the 
willingness  of  advertising  spokesmen  to 
work  with  newspapers  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
panding  variety  of  newspaper  formats. 

“We  aren’t  talking  about  some  single 
format,”  he  said,  “but  rather  about  the 
desirability  of  achieving  more  uni¬ 
formity — reducing  the  variety  of  for¬ 
mats  with  which  advertisers  must  deal.” 

Silha  has  assembled  a  committee  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  nation’s  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  members  in  addition  to 
Silha  and  Andersen  are : 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Robert  N.  Brown  (president.  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.),  publisher,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ind.)  Republic. 

Lyell  B,  Clay  (chairman,  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute),  president.  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  chairman,  Chicago 
Tribune  Company, 

Lee  Hills,  chairman,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers. 

Christo  Jackson,  vicepresident.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Robert  D.  Nelson,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Company. 

William  D.  Rinehart,  vicepresident- 
technical,  ANPA  research  institute, 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president,  Lee 
Newspapers. 

James  E.  Urbanski  (president.  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives),  business  manager,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times. 

• 

W.D.  Maxwell 

Funeral  services  were  held  May  24  at 
Evanston,  Ill.  for  W.  D.  (Don)  Max¬ 
well,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
from  1955  to  1969.  He  was  74. 

Maxwell  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack  May  22  while  driving  with  Tom 
Furlong,  director  of  the  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Charitable  Trust  in  Tribune 
Tower,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Trust. 
Maxwell  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Tribune’s  editorial  executive  committee. 

The  deceased  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1920. 
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Are  women’s  pages 
getting  better? 

By  Pamela  G.  Carlson 


There  is  a  revolution  going  on  among 
women’s  pages  in  the  middle  United 
States  and  it  is  a  revolution  that  is 
being  felt  from  the  small  town  dailies 
to  the  large  metropolitan  papers. 

Such  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
at  the  Mid-America  Press  Institute’s 
Family  Living  Page  seminar  held  May 
16  to  17  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  However, 
while  the  state  of  transition  was  cer¬ 
tain,  none  of  the  28  papers  represented 
at  the  conference  was  quite  sure  just 
where  and  how  it  was  leading  them. 

While  the  transition  is  exciting  and 
offers  the  opportunity  to  create  a  new 
dimension  in  newspapers,  according  to 
Cochairperson  Joan  Beck,  editor  of  the 
Tempo  Section  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
others,  including  Cochairperson  Jim 
Brown,  regional  director  of  operations 
of  Booth  Newspapers,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  expressed  concern  that  it  may 
swing  too  far. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  large  urban 
papers  had  swung  further  than  the 
small  town  papers.  One  small  town 
women’s  page  editor  remarked  that  she 
would  be  “hung”  if  she  attempted  some 
of  the  changes  enacted  by  large  papers. 

Both  Beck  and  Carol  Cole,  former 
editor  of  the  Family  Section  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  justified  the 
gradual  to  complete  removal  of  wed¬ 
dings,  engagement  and  other  tradition¬ 
al  “women’s”  news  on  the  grounds  that 
the  space  could  be  better  spent  on 
stories  with  higher  reader  interest. 
They  had  reached  that  conclusion  from 
low  readership  survey  ratings  on  these 
items. 

Other  papers  had  cut  back  the  length 
of  such  items,  packaged  them  for  week¬ 
end  editions  or  increased  restrictions 
on  their  use. 

“You  have  to  be  willing  to  devote  the 
space  to  a  better  use,”  said  Cole,  em¬ 
phasizing  that  changes  should  be  made 
gradually  and  approached  with  a  flexi¬ 
ble  and  positive  attitude.  More  and 
higher  quality  features  on  any  subject 
that  affects  people’s  daily  lives  were 
favored  to  fill  the  resultant  space. 

However,  the  type  of  feature  varies 
depending  on  whether  the  paper  is  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  specialty  women’s  sec¬ 
tion,  a  family-living  or  lifestyle  section, 
or  a  combination  women’s  and  feature 
section.  The  problem  was  trying  to  be 
both  a  women’s  and  feature  section. 
Beck  noted,  is  being  neither. 

“We’re  suffering  from  an  identity 
problem,”  she  said,  “Very  rarely  can 
you  make  a  clean  break  with  the  past.” 

The  identity  problem  surfaces  not 


(Pamela  G.  Carlson  is  People’s  page 
editor  for  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette.) 


only  in  what  type  of  section  is  being 
produced,  but  also  in  what  to  call  it 
(Lifestyle,  People,  Insight,  Family-liv¬ 
ing,  Euphemism  Page) ;  what  to  call  its 
editor  (including  staff  writer) ;  and 
what  to  call  women  in  general  (Miss, 
Mrs.,  Ms.,  Mary,  Smith — or  whatever 
they  request). 

Regardless  of  what  the  pages  are 
called,  the  approach  is  summarized  as 
“telling  the  readers  what  they’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  know — how  to  lead 
better  lives,”  according  to  Ruth  Darcy. 
Darcy,  one  of  two  keynote  speakers  at 
the  seminar,  is  the  former  editor  of 
the  Accent  on  Living  section  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

However,  she  warned  that  this  kind 
of  reporting  requires  a  level  of  talent 
not  demanded  in  wedding,  engagement 
and  club  coverage.  Furthermore,  as  a 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  she 
added  that  journalism  schools  are  pro¬ 
ducing  both  male  and  female  graduates 
able  to  do  “lifestyle”  reporting  who 
feel  that  typing  an  obit  is  not  extreme¬ 
ly  different  from  typing  a  recipe. 

“Are  women’s  editors  and  managing 
editors  really  ready  for  that?”  she 
mused. 

Having  been  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News’  Experience  column,  a  reader- 
lesponse  page  in  which  “the  people 
told  me  what  was  happening  out  there 
instead  of  me  telling  them,”  Darcy  said 
she  had  a  good  idea  what  people  were 
interested  in  before  she  became  the 
Accent  editor.  The  column,  which  had 
an  85  per  cent  readership  of  both  men 
and  women,  indicated  interests  in  abor¬ 
tion,  crib  death,  birth  control,  drugs, 
family  finance,  individuality,  nutrition 
and  medicine,  among  others. 

Noting  the  column  started  in  1919, 
she  said:  “The  revolution  is  really  on 
solid  ground.  Women’s  pages  are  just 
catching  up  to  it.” 

.\t  some  papers  the  revolution  has 
caused  an  increased  attempt  at  attract¬ 
ing  teenage  readership.  “Young  people 
are  growing  up  with  tv  news  as  their 
primary  source,”  bemoaned  Cole.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  attracting  that  interest  ranged 
from  a  bi-weekly  page  completely  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  teens  to  teen  advisory 
panels  supplemented  by  teen  writers. 

-\nother  direction  being  taken  is  con- 
consumer  feature  reporting.  Christine 
Winters,  consumers  news  specialist  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  noted  that  this  is 
another  area  vrhich  “touches  people’s 
everyday  lives.”  “The  most  important 
thing  is  to  help  the  consumer  get  his 
consciousness  raised,”  she  said. 

Differentiating  between  consumer 
feature  writing  and  hard  consumer  re¬ 
porting,  she  said:  “At  this  point  con¬ 
sumers  are  more  anxious  for  a  little 
guidance  rather  than  juicy  scandals.” 
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Yet  she  cautioned  that  the  advice¬ 
giving  should  “give  the  consumer  a 
little  credit  for  having  common  sense” 
as  opposed  to  being  run  like  advice  for 
the  lovelorn.  Acknowledging  that  she 
takes  a  consumer  advocacy  position  in 
her  column  she  said:  “Telling  people 
what  the  con  game  is  is  not  good  un¬ 
less  you  tell  them  how  to  avoid  it.” 

Her  material  has  varied  from  utility 
bill  explanations  to  legislation  impact 
stories  to  a  survey  of  appliance  repair 
costs  to  collections  of  tidbits  of  con¬ 
sumer  information,  all  of  which  are 
localized. 

At  some  papers  the  changing  wom¬ 
en’s  page  has  affected  the  undertaking 
of  a  community  service  project.  Nancy 
Konesko,  Living  ’75  department  writer 
at  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Nervs,  spoke 
about  changes  her  department  has  un¬ 
dergone  and  its  experience  in  conduct¬ 
ing  a  nutrition  day  emphasizing  new 
trends  in  nutrition  (formerly  food)  re¬ 
porting. 

The  nutrition  day,  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  financially  sponsored  by  the  pa¬ 
per,  was  initially  expected  to  attract 
500  persons  by  the  staff.  Actual  attend¬ 
ance  was  4,200.  Furthermore  the  long 
range  effects  are  still  being  felt  by  the 
department  and  community^  Konesko 
said. 

Another  area  for  change  is  the  spe¬ 
cial  section,  according  to  Werner  Veit, 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press.  The  changes  his  paper  has  ini¬ 
tiated  in  some  of  their  special  sections 
could  well  be  considered  for  brides, 
fashion  or  food  special  sections. 

Departing  from  the  traditional  order 
of  producing  such  a  section,  the  paper’s 
editorial  department  began  initiating 
monthly  special  sections  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  serving  the  reader.”  A  writer 
who  was  genuinely  interested  in  the 
subject  was  assigned  to  each  section. 
Topics  ranged  from  crafts  to  bicycling. 

A  photographer  was  assigned  and  the 
copy  was  edited  without  regard  to 
length.  An  artist  made  the  editorial 
dummies,  including  illustrations,  and 
left  holes  for  advertising.  Traditional 
headlines  were  eliminated.  The  results 
Included  more  space  than  usual,  and 
more  attention  to  white  space  and 
typography. 

The  advertising  department  then  sold 
space  bringing  mockups  of  the  final 
product  to  show  advertisers. 

“The  key  to  it  was  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  really  wanted  to  do  it,”  Veit 
said. 

The  theory  was  that  if  the  editorial 
department  actively  participated,  it 
could  come  up  with  a  more  interesting 
(and  more  saleable)  product  than  if 
public  relations  material  and  handouts 
were  simply  filled  around  the  ads. 

Although  Veit  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  possibilities  for  special  sections,  he 
questioned  whether  there  was  any  ra¬ 
tionale  for  women’s  sections  per  se. 

“The  things  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cerning  you  are  not  particular  to  wom¬ 
en,”  he  said  noting  that  roughly  equal 
numbers  of  men  were  interested  in 
cooking  as  women  who  were  interested 
in  sports. 
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Kenosha  News  now  prints 
‘space  age’  publication 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

After  80  years  of  publishing,  the 
people  who  make  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News  click  are  proud  of  its  emergence 
into  the  space  age  of  printing. 

Last  year,  with  a  view  towards  con¬ 
verting  the  News  plant  into  as  modem 
a  facility  as  the  city  of  Kenosha  has  be¬ 
come,  publisher  Howard  J.  Browm  and 
president  and  general  manager  Willis 
H.  Schulte  began  moving  and  shaking. 

As  a  prelude  to  that  decision,  Browm 
wrote  in  the  News: 

Reflects  the  community 

“For  all  its  faults  and  flaws,  the 
newspaper  remains  an  institution  that 
no  other  medium  has  dislodged  as  the 
most  broadly  circulated  and  universally 
accepted  source  of  information  and 
opinion. 

“When  all  the  foam,  fizzle  and  frost¬ 
ing  seep  away,  a  newspaper  is  essenti¬ 
ally  a  reflection  of  the  community  it 
serves. 

“A  new'spaper  should  be  a  force  for 
progress  portraying  life  not  only  as 
it  is  but  what  it  might  become.  No 
newspaper  can  be  expected  to  fully 
satisfy  these  criteria,  but  the  effort 
persists.” 

With  those  pronouncements.  Brown, 
Schulte  and  other  plant  executives  be¬ 
gan  bringing  progress  to  fruition  in 
their  owm  plant. 

Conversion  not  fast 

The  conversion  was  not  done  rapidly, 
for  as  Browm  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  wanted  to  reach  a  point  with  mod¬ 
em  newspaper  technology  where  it 
would  not  be  unusual  for  the  New-s 
(circulation  32,000)  to  publish  more 
than  50,000  words  in  a  single  issue. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  and  a  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  in  equipment  including  a  com¬ 
puter  for  setting  type. 

Officers  of  the  paper  started  by  con¬ 
tracting  to  purchase  the  first  Goss 
Cosmo  Offset  press  produced  by  the 
MGD  Graphics  Division  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Company.  With  this 
double  w’idlh  press  the  News  mns  26,- 
000  papers  an  hour  (capacity  is  52,- 
000  per  hour),  1  edition  per  day  (col¬ 
lect  most  days),  with  a  58-inch  web 
width.  It  cost  the  News  $1  million  and 
a  new  pressroom  addition  to  the  main 
building.  There  are  now  16  Goss  Cosmos 
in  use  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  composing  room,  the  New’s 
was  among  the  first  newspapers  to  in¬ 
stall  the  Star-Graphic/Xylogic  system 
and  the  first  to  bring  the  Photon  Mark 
III  typesetting  machine  on  edition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Browm. 

These  installations  (composing  room) 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  20  persons. 


mostly  through  early  retirement,  trans¬ 
fer  or  through  a  voluntary  severance 
program  in  which  the  company  offered 
highly  supportive  opportunities  to  be¬ 
gin  new’  careers. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  by  readers  has  been:  Why 
are  there  so  many  errors  in  the  pa¬ 
per?  This  was  answ’ered  in  a  special 
section  introducing  the  new  press  and 
composing  room  equipment. 

The  paper  said  errors  were  directly 
traceable  and  “taming”  of  the  new  com¬ 
puter  typesetting,  adding  that  “now’  the 
problem  has  subsided  and  the  system 
is  gradually  settling  dowm.” 

“Bugs”  depart 

When  E&P  talked  with  Brown  re¬ 
cently  he  w’as  of  the  opinion  (and  that 
day’s  edition  was  proof)  that  the 
“bugs”  had  departed  and  everything 
W’as  running  like  an  expensive  clock. 

Brow’n  drew’  attention  to  another  pub¬ 
lisher  w’ho  noted  that  other  businesses 
have  their  mistakes  and  follies,  but 
“we  (new’spapers)  print  ours  for  all 
to  see  .  .  .  and  then  we  print  the  cor¬ 
rections  so  that  all  those  who  missed 
the  error  are  told  about  it  and  those 
W’ho  saw’  the  error  are  reminded  of  it.” 

Generally,  always  page  1,  the  News’ 
makeup  is  6  columns  and  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  day  ran  28  pages  plus  a  16-page  ad¬ 
vertising  insert  w’ith  spot  color  front 
and  back  pages. 

Double  duty  computer 

The  computer  in  use  has  input  from 
editorial  and  classified.  Also  used  for 
input  and  calling  up  of  stories  is  a 
CRT. 

Wednesdays,  generally  w’ith  color  in¬ 
serts,  is  the  News’  big  advertising  day, 
although  Tuesdays  are  growing  in  that 
respect,  Brow’n  said. 

The  New’s’  unions  are  the  ITU,  press¬ 
men  and  a  New’spaper  Guild  unit. 

Editorially,  the  News  prides  itself 
in  being  in  the  forefront  of  such  ad¬ 
vances  as  the  city  transit  system  and  a 
highly  functional  and  modem  school 
system. 

With  his  improved  composing  room 
system  and  pressroom  installation. 
Brown  said  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
speed  W’ith  w’hich  the  paper  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  color  and  fidelity  of  re¬ 
production. 

As  he  puts  it:  “The  new  offset  li¬ 
thography  is  like  a  pleasant  kiss  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  hard  smack  of  the  letter- 
press.” 

Figures  broken  down 

In  answ’er  to  complaints  that  the  pa¬ 
per  costs  too  much.  Brown  has  broken 


an  issued  down  to  these  figpires:  Home 
delivered  cost,  slightly  over  14  cents 
per  issue.  Included  in  the  85  cents 
weekly  charge  are  elements  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  such  as  Family  Weekly  and 
a  tv  section. 

The  reader  is  asked  to  pay  only 
slightly  more  than  the  cost  of  delivery, 
newsprint  and  ink.  The  cost  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  tw’o  is  about  5  cents  per  copy  per 
day.  The  carrier  receives  3  cents  and 
the  remaining  6  cents  defrays  the  costs 
of  maintaining  the  building  and  operat¬ 
ing  the  circulation  department  with  its 
12  fulltime  and  38  parttime  personnel, 
plus  24  vehicles,  many  of  which  travel 
more  than  100  miles  a  day. 

Old  building 

To  a  question  as  to  why  the  News 
has  the  new’est  equipment  but  the  “old¬ 
est”  building.  Brown  answered:  “The 
Kenosha  News  building  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  being  redesigned.  Within  the 
next  year  the  building  will  have  an 
improved  front  and  an  attractive  yet 
efficient  internal  arrangement.  He  said 
he  first  wanted  to  improve  the  look  of 
the  printed  product. 

Browm  said  the  company  made  the 
new’  pressroom  addition  and  the  Cosmo 
installation  primarily  because  the  press 
combines  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  smaller  Urbanite  model  and  the 
large  Metro  Offset  model.  Also,  infla¬ 
tion  and  attendant  shortages  convinced 
management  that  the  cost,  including  in¬ 
terest  rates,  w’ould  substantially  in¬ 
crease  if  the  purchase  were  postponed. 

Shortly  before  the  Cosmo  went  on¬ 
stream  the  New’s  observed  its  80th 
birthday.  It  was  founded  on  October 
22,  1894.  In  1961  controlling  interest 
passed  to  Brow’n,  who  had  been  with 
the  Ottaw’ay  group  after  w’orking  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  News. 

Industrial  city 

Kenosha  is  an  industrial  city  includ¬ 
ing  118  firms  employing  16,000  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  variety  of  products  for  world 
w’ide  distribution  with  a  market  value 
of  $1.3  billion.  American  Motors  builds 
automobiles  there.  Other  products  man¬ 
ufactured  are  hand  tools,  copper  in 
masses  to  sheath  sky  scrapers  or  ma¬ 
chined  to  tolerances  for  surgical  use; 
wire  rope  that  lifts  elevators,  controls 
planes  and  protects  astronauts;  plumb¬ 
ing  equipment;  machine  tools  and  elec¬ 
tronic  controls. 

Much  of  the  city  is  located  on  a 
natural  harbor  in  Lake  Michigan  and 
is  strategically  situated  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Milw’aukee. 

Asked  for  his  comment  on  the  new’s- 
paper  business,  Brow’n  said: 

“It’s  not  a  business  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
a  way  of  life  or  even  a  philosophy. 
Newspapering,  in  short,  is  a  dread  dis¬ 
ease,  the  only  cure  for  which  is  heavier 
doses  of  the  same.” 

Brow’n  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  ANPA-RI  Production  Management 
Conference  at  Houston,  Tex.  June  15- 
19. 
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We  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you. 
We  don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can 
tell  you  how  we  make  money  and  get 
circulation  in  Lapeer  County.  We’re 
betting  the  $1,015  price  of  this  ad 
the  same  methods  will  work  for  you. 
We  hope  you’ll  bet  $79  .  .  .  and  if  it’s 
a  bad  bet  you  get  your  money  back. 

We’ll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use  .  .  .  renewal  letters,  news  sto¬ 
ries,  ads,  special  promotions,  premi¬ 
ums.  We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it, 
when  we  use  it,  and  the  results  we 
get.  We’ll  show  you  how  to  put  on 
your  own  subscription  contest  without 
the  use  of  outside  promoters  (our  last 
contest  got  us  774  new  subscribers  and 
twice  that  many  renewals  at  a  new 
cost  of  less  than  $1  each  for  the  new 
ones  and  half  that  for  the  renewals). 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get 
new  subscribers.  We’ll  tell  you  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  shoppers.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies 
(like  where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for 
32  cents  a  lb.).  We’ll  tell  you  about 
our  special  editions,  TV  guides,  and 
other  circulation  and  revenue  builders. 

"Paid  for  itself  in  2  weeks." — Chan 

Harris,  Door  Co.  Advocate,  Wis. 


"One  of  the  finest  packages  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  circulation 
I've  ever  seen." — Al  Verachtert,  St. 
Charles  (III.)  Chronicle. 


"Best  $79  we  ever  invested.  Our 
classified  revenue  has  tripled." 

— Jim  Fink,  Gunnison,  Colo. 

"Biggest  value  for  $79  I  have  ever 
encountered  In  any  Feld.  Just  one 
or  two  of  your  ideas  will  more  than 
return  the  cost." — Fredric  Greaser, 
Montdarion,  Oakland,  Calif. 

"A  delight  to  read,  well-planned, 
informative  and  useful.  The  deferred 
subscription  income  tax  gimmick  will 
save  us  $12,000  in  taxes. — Frank 
Beaumont,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


"A  real  goldmine.  We'll  get  our  $79 
back  with  just  one  of  your  ideas." 
— Bob  Jackins,  Town  Crier,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


You  can  have  the  secrets 
of  America's  most 
successful  country  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 

Here’s  our  record 

•  18,684  ABC  circulation  in  a  town  of  6,400  and  a  county  of  56,000 
(greatest  saturation  of  an  entire  county  by  any  newspaper  in  Michigan, 
daily  or  weekly).  It  was  achieved  against  3  other  weeklies,  a  radio 
station  in  our  town,  and  7  dailies  in  adjoining  counties. 

•  Subscription  price  of  $7.50  ($15  out-of-county),  200  newsstand. 

•  126  newsstands  that  pay  the  wholesale  price  of  16  cents  for  our 
papers  and  sell  an  average  of  9,300  a  week. 

•  Subscription  income  of  $23,147  in  2  months  when  we  gave  advance 
notice  of  a  price  increase.  Income  of  $6,700  from  1  mailing  of  2,200 
price  increase  notices.  (And  it  was  all  ours!  No  outside  promoters 
were  hired). 

•  Four  competing  shoppers  driven  out  during  the  past  25  years.  A  5th 
one  is  being  fought  right  now. 


We’ll  send  you  31  pages  of  tax-saving, 
business-building  and  management 
ideas.  There’s  also  a  folder  explaining 
our  advertising  salesmen’s  bonus  pro¬ 
gram  we  spent  5  years  developing. 
Another  gives  you  our  “Clerk  of  the 
Week,”  promotion  that  got  us  12  fast 
and  easy  page  ads.  We  tell  you  how 
we  get  our  2  pages  of  directory  ad¬ 
vertising  and  12  pages  of  classified 
advertising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($15)  subscription  to  The 
County  Press — a  newspaper  that 
averages  68  pages  a  week,  that  has 


won  48  first-place  awards  in  state 
and  national  competition.  You’ll  see 
modern  6-column  format,  TV  sup¬ 
plement,  offset  printing  from  our 
own  central  printing  plant,  fre¬ 
quent  retail  promotions.  Good  News 
edition,  special  sections  and  scores 
of  ideas  for  ads  and  feature  stories. 

Consultation  service  by  mail  or 
phone  for  your  individual  problems. 

Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  1,721  other  buyers  this  is  the 
best  package  of  circulation  and 
management  help  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

A  service  constantly  revised  and 
updated.  You  now  get  20  percent 
more  material  and  new  ideas,  plus 
the  big  new  pasteup  manual. 


Bob  Myers,  Publisher 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service  and  also  your 
new  pasteup  manual.  I  am  enclosing  $79  under  your  moneyback  guar¬ 
antee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material,  and  reprint  anything 
from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  sent  me  will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others. 
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Suburban  press  trends 
noted  by  publisher 


By  Kenneth  A.  Weiss 

Despite  a  slov^ing  of  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs  and  general  economic  woes 
affecting  the  entire  industrj’,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America  foresees  a  bright  future  for 
the  suburban  press. 

Bruce  Heiberg,  president  of  the 
Bellevue  .\merican  Publishing  Co., 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  says  such  trends  as 
more  and  more  suburban  weeklies 
going  daily,  and  the  entry  of  big  city 
publishing  companies  into  the  suburban 
newspaper  market  speak  well  of  the 
state  of  the  industry. 

And  while  Heiberg  speaks  of  the  co¬ 
existence  of  the  metropolitan  and  sub¬ 
urban  press,  he  acknowledges  the  two 
compete  for  the  same  advertising  dol¬ 
lars — a  battle  likely  to  escalate  in  an 
era  of  economic  uncertainty  and  in¬ 
creasing  newsprint  prices. 

Heiberg,  interviewed  at  the  SNA’s 
annual  convention  in  New  Orleans  last 
week,  said  he  does  not  foresee  “any 
tremendous  growth”  in  the  number  of 
new  suburban  newspapers,  but  looks 
fon\'ard  to  a  “gradual  growth”  in  the 
circulation  of  those  suburban  papers 
now  operating. 

Suburban  growth  “hasn’t  really  ac¬ 
celerated  like  it  did  for  a  lO-year  peri¬ 
od.  The  growth  in  most  of  the  areas 
that  I  am  familiar  with  is  still  con¬ 
tinuing.  Of  course,  eventually  you  run 
out  of  land  and  your  major  housing 
projects  .  .  .  slow  dowm  a  bit.  But  many 
of  the  areas  are  still  experiencing  quite 
rapid  growth,”  he  explained. 

While  some  suburban  newspapers  are 
doing  just  fine,  Heiberg  noted  others 
aren’t  so  fortunate.  Some  newspapers 
are  struggling  and  failing — “hanging 
on  barely” — but  others  are  “probably 
netting  20  per  cent,”  he  said. 

“I  think  everybody  has  had  a  few 
more  problems  in  the  last  year  simply 
because  of  the  newsprint  price  in¬ 
creases.  You  know,  trying  to  figure  out 
a  way  to  compensate  for  the  extra  cost 
.  .  .  It’s  been  a  real  battle.” 

Heiberg  noted  a  trend  whereby  big 
city  newspaper  corporations  are  going 
into  the  suburbs  “and  acquiring  rather 
substantial  numbers  of  newspapers.” 

Another  trend,  Heiberg  noted,  wras 
consolidation — 15  or  25  newspapers  “all 
in  the  same  group.” 

SNA  membership  bears  this  observa¬ 
tion  out.  Heiberg  said  about  190  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  representing  more  than 
900  newspapers  are  members  of  the 
suburban  newspaper  association. 

“There’s  been  a  lot  of  joint  effort  on 
production  facilities.  And  part  of  the 
same  development,  in  a  sense,  has  been 


(Kenneth  A.  Weiss  is  a  reporter  for 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.) 
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one  paper  buying  another  one,  adding 
another  paper  to  it  .  .  .  Other  com¬ 
panies  coming  in  and  trying  to  get  the 
w’hole  package  put  together,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“It’s  happening  because  .  .  .  papers 
have  gotten  bigger,  they’ve  gotten  more 
sophisticated,  there’s  more  potential  for 
grow’th  and  profits  for  a  major  com¬ 
pany  to  come  in  and  establish  itself  in 
that  line  of  business,”  he  said. 

“We  are  getting  bigger.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  more  sophisticated.  We  are  facing 
more  of  the  problems  of  larger  organ¬ 
izations,”  Heiberg  said.  “We  are  get¬ 
ting  large  enough  so  that  we  are  being 
forced,  in  order  to  attract  good  people, 
...  to  be  competitive  with  metropolitan 
dailies  from  the  standpoint  of  wages 
and  fringe  benefits.” 

Heiberg  said  more  and  more  subur¬ 
ban  weeklies  are  beginning  to  publish 
daily — and  he  predicted  that  trend  is 
likely  to  continue. 

“We  have  a  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  our  suburban  group,”  he  said. 
“There’s  about  10  or  more  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  There  are  a  number  of  them 
in  the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
area. 

“We’re  three  days  a  week.  That’s  not 
very  far  from  daily,”  he  said. 

But  Heiberg  explained  not  every  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  is  properly  situated 
to  begin  publishing  on  a  daily  basis — 
a  separate  identity  is  the  key. 

“It  has  to  be  a  suburban  area,  but 
a  suburban  area  far  enough  removed 
by  some  physical  barrier  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  to  have  its  own  identity.  It 
has  got  to  have  its  own  government, 
rather  than  being  a  district  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  city  government,”  he  said. 

Heiberg  talks  about  suburban  and 
metropolitan  city  newspapers  coexist¬ 
ing,  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  two 
compete  for  advertising,  and  admits 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  suburban 
papers  face  is  selling  ads. 

“There’s  competition  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  Certainly,”  Heiberg  said. 
“We  have  a  harder  time  selling  adver¬ 
tising  because  of  the  blanket  umbrella 
image  that  the  metropolitan  paper 
has. 

“We,  in  our  area,  and  lots  of  areas, 
have  every  major  chain  store  there  is 
advertising  with  us,  and  they  are  also 
advertising  in  the  Seattle  papers. 

“But  people  tend  to  relate  to  some¬ 
thing  close  to  home,”  he  explained. 

“In  other  words,  if  they  see  a  JC 
Penny  ad  in  our  paper,  they  say,  'OK, 
that’s  a  Bellevue  ad.  I’m  going  to  a 
Bellevue  store.’  If  they  see  a  JC  Penny 
ad  in  the  Seattle  Paper,  it  represents 
maybe  14  different  stores,  and  they  lose 
a  little  bit  of  the  emmediacy  of  the  ad,” 
he  said. 

EDITOR 


Loeb's  political 
clout  analyzed 
by  Prof.  Veblen 

Editorial  endorsement  of  political 
candidates  and  (the  other  side  of  the 
coin)  abandonment  of  the  journalistic 
tradition  of  trying  to  influence  voters 
have  emerged  in  recent  years  as  a 
hotly  debatable  topic.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  defections  to  neutrality  marked 
the  1972  Nixon-McGovem  contest  and 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  quadrennial  elec¬ 
tion  poll  conducted  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  since  1936. 

Publication  of  Prof.  Eric  Veblen’s 
book,  The  Manchester  Union  Leader  in 
New  Hampshire  Elections  (University 
Press  of  New  England,  Hanover,  N.H. 
$9),  therefore  contributes  a  thorough 
analysis  of  one  newspaper’s  political  ex¬ 
ercises  to  the  pre-1976  debates. 

Unfortunately,  the  Vassar  College 
assistant  professor  of  political  science 
arrives  at  ambivalent  conclusions  such 
as  to  suggest  a  Madison  Avenue  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  William  Loeb,  the  en¬ 
fant  terrible  of  New  England  journal¬ 
ism-does  he  or  doesn’t  he?  But  the 
book  he  has  written  and  the  charts  he 
has  laboriously  compiled  draw  a  car¬ 
toon  of  a  publisher  who  practices  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  of  a  kind  that  went 
out  of  style  about  the  time  his  father 
was  serving  as  a  secretary  to  Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

Content  analysis  which  Prof.  Veblen 
undertook  painstakingly  underscored 
the  Union  Leader’s  bias  in  reporting  on 
major  political  campaigns  in  which  pub¬ 
lisher  Loeb  had  a  keen  interest.  Unlike 
some  other  studies  that  merely  add  up 
the  number  of  stories  or  lines  given  a 
particular  candidate,  Veblen  separated 
the  “pro”  and  “con”  coverage.  Stories 
about  Senator  George  McGovern  were 
not  very  often  put  into  the  “pro”  col¬ 
umn  and  stories  about  Richard  Nixon 
didn’t  always  fall  into  the  “con”  column 
although  Loeb  had  a  lukewarm  regard 
for  the  Republican  candidate. 

Influence  on  decisions 

Loeb’s  editorials,  sometimes  run  on 
Page  One,  were  in  a  class  by  themselves 
— vitriolic,  sarcastic,  amusing,  stinging 
and  bombastic.  There  was  no  doubt, 
Veblen  concluded,  that  Loeb  and  his 
newspaper  influenced  politicians’  deci¬ 
sions  to  run  or  not  to  run  for  office  and 
determined  the  issues  as  far  as  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  Hampshire  might  be  con¬ 
cerned.  Loeb’s  labels  often  crystallized 
complex  questions. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  “spoiled 
brat”  and  Nelson  Rockefeller  a  “wife- 
swapper”  in  Loeb’s  attacks  on  them. 
He  even  had  unflattering  nicknames 
for  President  Eisenhower  (“Dopey 
Dwight”)  and  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  (“Moscow  Maggie”),  yet  the 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Book  review 


Union  Leader  has  managed  to  hold  its 
circulation  dominance  as  a  statewide 
newspaper  w’hose  opinions  are  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  polls  more  in  local  elec¬ 
tions  than  in  presidential  primaries. 

In  Veblen’s  appraisal,  Loeb  is  as  con¬ 
servative  as  Barry  Goldwater  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  conservative  now  than 
Georpe  Wallace,  so  most  of  the  time 
his  editorials  are  well  received  in  New 
Hampshire  despite  a  sharp  turn  toward 
Democratic  Party  nominees.  Loeb 
flopped  badly  in  promoting  the  candi¬ 
dacies  of  John  Ashbrook  and  Mayor 
Sam  Yorty  for  presidential  nominations 
and  he  has  rarely  been  on  the  side  of 
the  real  winners,  thouph  his  tactics 
mav  have  cut  their  margins. 

At  the  end  of  his  treatise,  Veblen 
concedes  that  the  Union  Leader  prob¬ 
ably  is  not  a  good  example  to  use  in 
weighing  the  pro’s  and  con’s  of  edi¬ 
torial  support  of  candidates.  There  are 
only  a  dozen  places,  he  notes,  where 
newspapers  are  as  dominant  as  the 
Union  Leader  on  a  statewide  basis  and 
few  publishers  are  such  vigorous  po¬ 
litical  advocates  as  Loeb. 

Other  factors  considered  by  Veblen 
in  evaluating  Loeb’s  influence  were  the 
adherence  of  other  New  Hampshire 


newspapers  to  journalism’s  ethics  of 
fairness,  although  they  were  a  little  too 
dependent  on  candidates’  handouts  for 
day-in-day-out  coverage  of  campaigns. 
There  was  also  the  fact  that  frequently 
these  editors  were  in  accord  wdth  views 
expressed  by  Loeb  on  some  issues;  thus 
the  outcome  of  the  election  could  not  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  Union  Leader’s 
influence. 

Demonstrates  potential 

“In  sum,’’  Veblen  closes,  “the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Union  Leader  as  a  general 
case  is  limited.  If  other  newspapers  ex¬ 
erting  impact  similar  to  that  of  the 
Union  Leader  exist,  they  can  probably 
be  found  as  newspaper  monopolies  in 
urban  politics  or  large  papers  in  con¬ 
gressional  districts. 

“Basically,  this  study  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  potential  (author’s  italics) 
power  inherent  in  the  control  of  a  dom¬ 
inant  communications  medium  in  a  po¬ 
litical  entity.” 

However,  in  general,  he  adds,  the 
Union  Leader  is  a  signifleant  influence 
on  the  campaign  strategies  of  guberna¬ 
torial  and  senatorial  candidates.  This 
obser\’ation  could  be  extended  to  the 
presidential  primaries  also  when  Loeb 
devotes  more  attention  to  foreign  policy 
than  to  domestic  affairs.  Veblen  found 
that  a  candidate  who  does  not  advocate 
a  strong,  aggressive  defense  and  for¬ 
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eign  policy  runs  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  for  softness  on  communism  or 
worse. 

“Presidential  candidates  strongly  op¬ 
posed  by  Loeb,”  Veblen  writes,  “are  al¬ 
most  invariably  pictured  as  ^ing  de¬ 
ceitful  and  untrustworthy.  And  Loeb  is 
eager  to  use  the  ‘spoiled  rich  boy’  class 
appeal  if  the  candidate  he  opposes 
comes  from  a  wealthy  family.” 

Senator  Edmund  Muskie’s  White 
House  hopes  crumbled  on  a  platform 
outside  the  Union  Leader’s  building  on 
February  26,  1972  when  he  broke  dowm 
and  cried  in  a  speech  excoriating  Loeb 
for  printing  “lies”  about  him  and  slurs 
on  his  w-ife — to  be  identifled  later  as 
“dirtv  tricks”  of  the  Nixon  people  .  .  . 
J.H.W. 
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British  weekly 
serves  blacks 
living  in  the  U.K. 

By  Gerald  Boehme 

A  person  looking  for  a  newspaper  in 
London  can  choose  anything  from  a 
prestigious  national  daily  to  a  popular 
tabloid. 

If  he  looks  a  bit  harder,  however,  he 
can  usually  find  a  copy  of  the  IlV.sf- 
indinn  World,  a  weekly  newspaper  de¬ 
voted  to  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
black  community  in  Britain. 

The  simple,  two-story  brick  building 
serving  as  headquarters  for  the  World 
is  located  in  the  London  Borough  of 
Hackney,  which  resembles  certain  run¬ 
down  sections  of  New  York’s  Green- 
point  in  Brookljm  or  Long  Island  City 
in  Queens. 

The  Westindian  World  was  begun 
five  years  ago,  as  women’s  editor  Lo- 
lette  Thomas  told  a  visiting  reporter, 
to  “put  the  English  black  community 
prominently  on  the  map.’’ 

After  an  Inauspicious  debut  that  saw 
the  paper  circulate  only  approximately 
5,000  copies  of  four  pages  each,  the 
World  has  grown  into  a  20-page,  25,- 
000-circulation  paper  .serving  as  a 
source  of  information  and  a  medium  of 
expression  for  West  Indians  and  other 
blacks  living  in  Great  Britain. 

“The  staff  of  the  paper  has  always 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  media,” 
deputy  editor  Russell  Pierre  said. 
“There  are  more  than  half  a  million 
blacks  living  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  until  The  Westindian  World  began 
publication  there  was  no  effective  news 
projection  of  the  black  community.” 

Pierre  said  the  established  British 
media  usually  featured  minorities  only 
in  sensationalized  reports  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  crime  or  violence. 

“We  felt  that  an  alternative  view 
was  needed,  one  which  emphasized  cul¬ 
tural  and  social  areas,  as  well  as  the  po¬ 
litical  concerns,  of  blacks  in  Britain,” 
he  said. 

“The  black  man  coming  into  Britain, 
or  already  living  here,  faces  w'hat  is  in 
effect  a  foreign  society.  His  heritage 
and  background  are  de-emphasized  in 
British  life,  and  if  he  cannot  connect 
himself  to  others  in  the  same  situation 
he  tends  to  lose  a  sense  of  his  own 
identity  and  his  own  worth.” 

The  Westindian  World  attempts  to 
give  the  black  community  a  well- 
rounded  view  of  both  the  community’s 
achievements  and  its  problems.  The  pa¬ 
per  functions  as  a  creative  outlet  by 
featuring  original  poems,  short  stories 
and  musical  reviews,  and  it  empha¬ 
sizes  accomplishments  by  blacks  in 
fields  such  as  business  and  finance. 

Editorials  deal  with  a  wide  variety 
of  topics,  inculding  overcrowding  in 
schools,  discrimination  in  housing,  and 
relations  between  the  black  community 
and  the  police. 


Miss  Thomas  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  World  does  not  wish  to  see  the 
black  community  as  a  whole  incor¬ 
porated  into  British  society,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  would  lose  its  self-identity. 

International  news  is  reported  with  a 
definite  emphasis  on  Third  World  ide¬ 
ology,  she  said,  and  an  entire  page  of 
the  paper  is  devoted  to  news  of  the 
Caribbean  islands. 

“The  World  considers  the  Caribbean 
to  be  the  true  home  of  West  Indian 
immigrants  into  Britain,”  she  said. 
“We  are  not  separatists  in  that  w'e  do 
want  blacks  to  participate  fully  in 
British  life,  but  w'e  do  not  want  them 
to  abandon  their  heritage. 

• 

Juran  picks  best 
looking  newspapers 

Winners  have  been  announced  in  the 
seventh  annual  Edmund  C.  Arnold 
Awards  in  newspaper  typography.  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Juran,  director  of  the  sponsoring 
firm.  Newspaper  Editorial  Workshop 
Services  and  judge  of  the  contest  listed 
the  following  first-place  winners,  each 
of  which  receive  traveling  trophies: 

Dailies  over  50,000,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (third  straight  win;  retires 
trophy)  ;  20,000  to  50,000,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent;  under  20,000, 
Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  News'Chron- 
icle;  weeklies  over  3,500,  Long  Island 
Catholic,  Rockville  Centre,  N.Y. ;  un¬ 
der  3,500,  Lake  Zurich  (Ill.)  Frontier 
Enterprise. 

In  those  respective  divisions,  second 
and  third  places  went  to  the  following: 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Tribune;  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News  and  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent;  Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  New 
Ulm  (Minn.)  Journal;  Omaha  Sun 
Newspapers  and  Prince  George’s  Sen¬ 
tinel  ( Hyattsville,  Md.) ;  Orrville 
(Ohio)  Courier-Crescent  and  Lake 
Placid  (N.Y.)  News. 


Group  therapy 
for  journalists 

“How  to  Be  a  More  Assertive  News¬ 
person”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  first 
group  therapy  session  ever  held  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club.  Conducted  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Fensterheim,  co-author  with 
his  w'ife  Jean  Baer,  of  “Don’t  Say  Yes 
When  You  Want  to  Say  No,”  the  cur¬ 
rent  main  selection  of  the  Psychology 
Today  Book  Club,  the  session  will  be 
from  5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York  City  on  June  11. 

The  free  session  wdll  deal  with  “get¬ 
ting  play  for  your  story,  winning  the 
assignment  you  want,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  you  know  the  interviewee  wull  re¬ 
sent,  bossing  subordinates,  asking  for  a 
raise,  speaking  up  at  meetings,  dealing 
with  the  opposite  sex.”  Newspersons  in 
the  audience  will  participate  by  role- 
playing  in  journalistic  situations. 

EDITOR 


Co-op  mail  order 
ads  on  standby 

When  ad  linage  is  off  drastically,  look 
for  new  accounts  in  the  mail  order  field. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Journal  have  done  it  with  considerable 
success,  according  to  John  D.  Horton, 
treasurer  of  Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc. 
He  reported  on  the  “co-op  action”  plan 
to  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  &  Finance  Officers  last  w’eek  in 
Florida. 

The  key  to  the  sales  program,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  to  provide  large  space  im¬ 
pact  for  a  single  product  by  having 
groups  of  dealers  spend  manufacturers’ 
allowances.  From  40  to  55  pages  of  this 
business  will  be  developed  this  year  for 
the  locally-produced  magazine  of  the 
Atlanta  papers,  Horton  said. 

Mail  order  firms’  ads  are  accepted 
on  a  standby  basis — in.sertions  to  be 
made  whenever  and  wherever  the  pub¬ 
lisher  decides  to  handle  the  volume  with 
a  view  to  controlling  the  size  of  the 
magazine  for  any  issue.  The  smallest 
space  allowable  is  two-fifths  of  a  page 
and  the  open  retail  rate  is  charged, 
with  agency  commission. 

Horton  said  one  agency  services  all 
of  the  accounts  taking  responsibility 
for  ci’edit  and  replying  to  customer 
complaints.  There  are  no  bulk  or  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  and  there  is  one  bill 
for  each  group  of  retailers.  As  many  as 
55  advertisers  were  covered  in  a  bill 
for  a  recent  spread. 

• 

Lesher’s  children 
ask  court  for 
stock  owner  rule 

The  adult  children  of  Contra  Costa 
(Calif.)  Times  publisher  Dean  S. 
Lesher  have  sued  Lesher,  East  Bay 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Walnut  Creek,  and 
Lesher  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Merced  for 
a  determination  of  stock  ownership. 

The  suit,  filed  by  Dean  Stanley 
Lesher  II  of  Walnut  Creek,  Cynthia 
Lesher  Rice  of  San  Francisco,  and  Me¬ 
linda  Kay  Lesher  of  England,  also 
names  corporate  secretary  Virginia 
Ladd  of  East  Bay  Newspapers  Inc.,  as 
defendant. 

The  three  younger  Leshers  allege 
that  they  own  more  shares  of  stock 
than  their  father  contends  they  do. 

Additionally,  they  allege  that  Lesher 
and  Mrs.  Ladd  acting  as  a  majority  of 
East  Bay  Newspapers’  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  on  Jan.  2,  1974,  directed  that  stock 
certificates  be  reissued  to  show  Lesher 
as  majority  stockholder. 

The  word  “canceled”  was  written 
across  corporate  documents  showing 
ownership  of  stock  by  the  three  Lesher 
children,  they  allege. 

As  part  of  the  suit,  the  three  are 
asking  for  a  judicial  determination  of 
whether  that  action  by  Lesher  and  Mrs. 
Ladd  was  proper. 

The  action  ultimately  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  control  of  the  two  corporations 
and  the  newspapers  they  publish. 
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Introducing  the  first 
major  improvement 
in  process 
camera 


ANPA  Booth  1074 


8400  ^ 
autokon 


Compare  the  new  8400  AUTOKON  with 
a  conventional  process  camera.  The 
8400  handles  a  broader  range  of  require¬ 
ments,  produces  consistent  high-quality 
output,  and  operates  automatically  for 
less  money  than  you  are  spending  right 
now. 

All  the  capabilities  of  a 
conventional  camera . . . 
and  more. 

It  produces  positives,  negatives, 
reverses  and  special  screens  up  to  12 
inches  wide  by  any  length.  It  outputs  both 
line  work  and  screened  halftones  on  the 
same  page.  It  can  shrink  or  stretch  copy 
in  one  direction.  It  can  enlarge  2  x  or 
reduce  5x .  It  automatically  processes 
paper  prints  and  it  delivers  film  in  a  light 
tight  cassette  for  conventional 
processing. 


Consistent,  high-quality 
reproduction ...  at  the 
flip  of  a  switch. 

Just  set  the  dials  for  the  effect  you  need. 
The  8400  automatically  magnifies,  crops, 
focuses  and  exposes  the  print.  Unlike  a 
conventional  camera  which  is  limited  by 
what  the  lens  “sees,”  the  8400  can  elec¬ 
tronically  improve  on  the  detail  rendition 
and  subjective  sharpness  of  the  original 
art.  Using  a  three  aim-point  density  con¬ 
trol  system,  it  can  produce  good  quality 
output  from  a  wide  range  of  originals. 
With  basic  training,  an  operator  can  eas¬ 
ily  achieve  results  that  took  time,  money 
and  years  of  experience  to  handle 
before. 


Get  more.  Pay  less. 

The  8400  handles  more  work,  faster  than 
any  conventional  camera.  It  reduces  the 
number  of  intermediate  steps  required  to 
produce  special  effects.  It  requires  less 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  It  can  be 
set  up  anywhere  without  plumbing  or  a 
darkroom.  And  it  uses  Kodak  Ektamatic 
red  sensitive  photomechanical  paper 
( grade  S),  priced  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
the  diffusion  transfer  papers  used  in  most 
conventional  operations. 

To  find  out  how  you  can  get  more  capa¬ 
bility  and  pay  less,  contact  ECRM.  Call  or 
write  for  complete  details. 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760 


REGIONAL  OFFICES 

NEW  ENGLAND  MID-ATLANTIC  SOUTHEAST  SOUTH  SOUTHWEST  MIDWEST  MIDWEST  WEST 

205 Burlington  Rd.  N93FairviewAve.  Suite310.  Building  340  Suite  111  Suite408  Suite209  3864 Center  Rd.  Suite608 

Bedford.  Mass.  01 730  Paramus,  N.J.  07652  Interstate  North  Pkwy.  5445  Mariner  St.  4230  LBJ  Freeway  2620  East  Higgins  Rd.  Brunswick,  Ohio  44212  999  N.  Sepulveda  Blvd. 

(617)275-1760  (201)262-2228  Atlanta, Ga.  30339  Tampa,  Fla.  33609  Dallas, Tex.  75234  ElkGrove  Village,  III. 60007  (216)225-4100  El  Segundo, Cal.  90245 

(404)434-9335  (813)879-3282  (214)661-1338  (312)593-7650  (213)640-0694 


news-people  I 


National-foreign 
desk  is  revamped 

To  evaluate,  edit  and  process  the 
torrent  of  copy  supplied  by  half  a 
dozen  news  services,  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  is  trying  a  new  system  with  a 
national-foreign  desk. 

Managing  editor  Ron  Martin  said 
the  complex  was  created  “because  we 
wanted  a  better  system  for  giving 
thoughtful,  consistent  and  planned 
treatment  to  the  news  report  from  out¬ 
side  Florida.  In  the  past  we  were  struc¬ 
tured  primarily  to  take  what  the  wire 
services  provided,  which  was  not  al¬ 
ways  exactly  what  we  thought  our 
readers  ought  to  have.” 

The  Herald  desk  receives  stories  from 
the  AP,  UPI,  Wa.shington-Post  Los 
Angeles  Times  Service,  Knight  News 
Service  which  includes  a  file  from  the 
Washington  bureau,  and  individual 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers  across  the 
country,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New 
York  News  and  National  Observer. 

Under  the  new  system,  stories  are 
sorted  into  national  and  foreign  date¬ 
lines  for  the  appropriate  desks.  Nation¬ 
al  editor  Jerry  Ceppos  and  foreign 
editor  William  Bobo  prepare  the  budg¬ 
ets  of  stories  which  they  recommend 
to  news  editor  Hal  Simmonds  and  his 
assistants  for  space  allocations. 

In  setting  up  the  new  system,  Martin 
said  the  Herald  editors  had  the  practi¬ 
cal  advice  and  experience  of  Ray  Hern¬ 
don,  former  UPI  Saigon  bureau  chief 
who  joined  the  staff  recently.  Martin 
added  that  the  system  proved  itself 
during  the  hectic  week  of  the  ship  seiz¬ 
ure  and  recovery  off  Cambodia. 

• 

WILL1.4M  Diem,  28,  city  editor,  Es- 
canaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press — to  editor 
of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily 
Times-Nervs,  replacing  Neil  C.  Hopp, 
who  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel. 
*  *  * 

Willis  Scott  Duniway,  director  of 
the  News  Bureau  at  University  of 
Southern  California  since  1948 — retires 
June  27. 


lisher,  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call — named 
first  recipient  of  the  Man  in  Focus 
Award  of  the  Rhode  Island  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

4c  *  * 

Wayne  Kearl,  president  of  KENS- 
tv,  a  Harte-Hanks  station  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  and  chairman  of  the  tv  cod.e  re¬ 
view  board  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters — appointed  president 
of  H-H’s  newly  formed  tv  group. 

4<  4c  4< 

Jim  Swain,  executive  director  and 
secretary  of  the  Florida  Press  Associa¬ 
tion — resigned. 

•4c  4c  4c 

William  C.  Baughman,  Cleveland 
newspaper  columnist  and  graphics  con¬ 
sultant — named  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  Historj’’s  maga¬ 
zine. 

4c  4c  4c 

Paul  M.  Troop,  business  writer  for 
the  Atlatita  (Ga.)  Journal — awarded  a 
fellowship  to  the  School  of  Banking  of 
the  South’s  two-week  program  at  LSU. 
He  is  the  first  newsman  to  be  given  a 
fellowship  grant  from  the  banking 
school  in  its  26-year  history. 

4c  4c  4< 

Five  journalists  will  be  inducted  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet  June  6.  They  are: 

Jack  L.  Bell,  former  Associated 
Press  political  writer  who  is  now  a  col¬ 
umnist  for  Gannett  Newspapers; 

Nat  S.  Finney,  retired  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News ; 

Ben  J.  Grant,  retired  executive  vice- 
president  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port; 

James  Reston,  columnist  and  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times; 

Richard  Wilson,  former  bureau 
chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
now  columnist  for  Cowles  Publications; 

Bonner  Day,  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  will  be  installed  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  fraternity  chapter  at  the 
same  banquet,  succeeding  Alan  S. 


Emory,  bureau  chief  for  several  New 
York  State  newspapers. 

4c  ♦  4c 

Jack  B.  Hess,  Crawforsville  (Ind.) 
Journal-Review — elected  president  of 
the  Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors. 

4c  4c  4c 

Kent  D’Allesandro,  research  man¬ 
ager  for  Family  Weekly — promoted  to 
marketing  manager. 

*  *  « 

Barrett  Shelton  Sr.,  publisher,  De¬ 
catur  (Ala.)  Daily — first  recipient  of 
the  Troy  State  University’s  Grover  C. 
Hall  Memorial  Award  for  outstanding 
performance  by  an  Alabamian  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

4c  4c  4c 

Nat  Faulk,  editor,  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle  since  1956 — retired  after  46 
years  as  a  newsman. 

4c  c»  4c 

Richard  Campbell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press — to  begin  a 
leave  of  absence  on  June  1  to  serve  as 
Scripps-Howard  editorial  representa¬ 
tive  with  the  Newspaper  Systems  De¬ 
velopment  Group,  which  is  developing 
a  pagination  system  in  Gaithersburg, 
Md.  Robert  Sullivan  will  serve  as  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor,  a  role  he  has 
been  filling  during  extended  periods 
Campbell  has  been  away  on  the  NSDG 
project  during  the  past  two  years. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  R.  King,  32,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Louisiana  state  news  editor  for 
United  Press  International  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  replacing  M.  Gene  Mearns,  who 
joined  the  New  Orleans  States-Item  as 
executive  sports  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Lester  W.  Seago,  Jr.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  in  Memphis  for 
the  Associated  Press. 

He  ♦ 

Wilson  Barto,  48,  has  been  named 
to  serve  as  the  first  ombudsman  for  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  by  Richard 
Harwood,  editor  of  the  Times,  who  was 
the  first  ombudsman  at  the  Washington 
Post,  which  bought  the  Times  last  year. 

4c  4c  4c 

Three  promotions  in  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  Citizen- Journal  ad  de¬ 
partment:  Clyde  Roberts,  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  to  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  a  new  post;  Lee  Har¬ 
rington,  assistant  classified  manager 
to  classified  ad  manager;  and  William 
R.  Fagan,  from  national  sales  of  auto 
and  liquor  accounts  to  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jean-Rae  Turner,  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal — named  Woman  of  the  Year 
for  1974  by  the  New  Jersey  Daily 
Newspaper  Women. 

mm* 

Lois  Corcorhan — named  woman’s 
page  editor.  Southwest  Highlights 
newspaper  in  Alsip,  Ill. 
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in  the  news 

^Write  and  pray’ 

Vietnam  correspondent 
tells  how  they  did  it 

By  Keyes  Beech 


ceived  any  special  favors.  In  my  own 
case  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  owe  a  debt  to  Kate  Webb  of 
UPI  for  relaying  the  first  three  takes 
of  a  story  I  wrote  from  the  carrier 
Hancock  before  I  boarded  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

Also,  a  friendly  Marine  major  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  expedit¬ 
ing  my  splendidly  long  first  person  ac¬ 
count  of  the  evacuation. 

Tamarkin  wrote  4,000  words  about 
his  experiences.  When  he  expressed  mis¬ 
givings  about  writing  so  much,  I  urged 
him  on.  “Remember,”  I  said,  “South 
Vietnam  falls  only  once;  at  least  I  hope 


Two  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  Pulitzer  Prize-winner 
Keyes  Beech  and  Bob  Tamarkin,  w’ere 
among  the  last  reporters  evacuated 
from  Saigon,  yet  they  were  able  to  file 
their  reports  well  before  others.  How 
they  worked  to  get  stories  to  their 
newspaper,  which  were  then  distributed 
to  more  than  100  subscribers  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News 
Service,  is  told  in  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  by  Beech. 


As  to  how  we  did  it,  I  can  only  at¬ 
tribute  our  success  to  complete  lack  of 
planning,  vacillation,  dogged  persist¬ 
ence  in  the  face  of  adversity  and  divine 
intervention. 

We  were  also  assisted  by  the  fact 
that  neither  of  us  knew  what  the  other 
was  doing.  For  example,  both  of  us  had 
to  scale  the  walls  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  to  escape  from  Saigon,  but  we 
did  this  at  different  times  and  places. 

The  result  was  that  the  Daily  News 
was  probably  the  only  paper  in  the 
country  with  wall-to-wall  coverage. 

Things  moved  so  fast  that  time  blurs. 
When  I  last  talked  to  Tamarkin  by 
phone  in  Saigon  at  about  11  a.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  29,  the  day  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  he  was  still  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  w’hether  to  stay  behind  and  take 
his  chances  with  the  Vietcong. 

Until  we  ran  into  each  other  in  the 
passageway  of  the  Navy  communica¬ 
tions  ship  Blue  Ridge  at  2  a.m.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  I  had  assumed  that  Tamarkin  was 
still  in  Saigon. 

“You  chickened  out,”  I  said  accus¬ 
ingly. 

“I  just  changed  my  mind  at  the  last 
minute.”  Bob  said. 

Tamarkin  had  been  a  very  busy  man. 
Failing  to  get  inside  the  embassy  com¬ 
pound  on  the  first  try,  he  went  back 
to  his  hotel  room  and  filed  a  vivid  ac¬ 
count  via  the  AP,  courtesy  of  George 
Esper,  the  Saigon  bureau  chief  and  in- 
disputably  the  most  renowned  telephone 
artist  of  our  time. 

Once  safely  inside  the  embassy  com¬ 
pound,  Tamarkin  still  couldn’t  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  stay  behind.  The 
result  of  this  masterful  display  of  in¬ 
decision  was  that  he  ended  up  being 
the  last  correspondent  out  of  Saigon — 
with  a  superb  and  exclusive  account  of 
the  last  hours  inside  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy. 

Never  has  vacillation  paid  off  so 
handsomely;  and  if  I  fail  to  do  Tamar¬ 


kin  justice  it  is  only  because  he  is  in 
Hong  Kong  and  I  am  in  Tokyo  as  this 
is  written.  » 

More  than  25  years  of  experience 
with  U.  S.  Navy  communications  has 
taught  me  to  expect  the  worst.  Once 
aboard  the  Blue  Ridge,  my  worst  fears 
were  confirmed.  None  of  the  more  than 
100  newsmen  aboard  the  Blue  Ridge 
wrote  with  any  confidence  that  what, 
for  many  of  them,  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  story  of  their  lives  would  ever 
see  print. 

Some  correspondents,  zombie-like 
with  fatigue,  sat  at  their  typewriters 
for  hours  before  the  words  would  come. 
A  semi-hysterical  chief  petty  officer  who 
kept  bypassing  a  lieutenant  commander 
didn’t  help.  Nor  did  the  special  forms 
with  the  gibberish  headings  on  which 
we  were  required  to  write  our  copy. 

When  a  much  younger  colleague 
asked  me  what  to  do  in  a  situation  like 
this,  I  advised  him  to  keep  on  writing 
and  pause  at  decent  intervals  for 
prayer. 

Tamarkin  and  I  kept  on  writing  and 
hoping  that  what  we  wrote  would  reach 
the  Daily  News.  We  wrote  all  night 
and  all  day,  and  we  were  not  alone.  But 
each  take  we  filed  w’as  accompanied  by 
the  awful  feeling  that  we  might  as  well 
have  stuffed  it  into  a  bottle  and  tossed 
it  over  the  side  with  the  hope  that  it 
w'ould  float  ashore  into  friendly  hands. 

Now  that  I  know  that  Tamarkin  and 
I  fared  so  well,  I  would  like  to  recall 
some  of  the  uncharitable  thoughts  I 
held  about  navy  communications. 

If  Tamarkin  and  I  had  an  edge  on 
some  other  correspondents,  it  was  only 
because  we  seldom  left  our  typewriters. 
There  was  so  much  to  tell.  But  then 
other  correspondents  seldom  left  their 
typewriters. 

So  far  as  I  know,  neither  of  us  re¬ 


so. 

Once  the  first  torrent  of  words  was 
spent,  the  communications  problem 
eased.  Tamarkin  remained  aboard  the 
Blue  Ridge  while  I  transferred  to  the 
carrier  Okinawa. 

For  the  next  few  days,  en  route  from 
the  South  China  Sea  to  Subic  Naval 
Base  in  the  Philippines,  we  continued 
our  relentless  flow  of  copy.  It  wasn’t 
until  we  reached  Clark  Air  Force  Base, 
clearing  house  for  all  copy  from  the 
U.S.  7th  Fleet,  that  we  ^gan  to  get 
some  clue  as  to  whether  our  stories  had 
gotten  through. 

I  will  never  forget  the  look  of  numb 
resignation  on  the  face  of  an  old  friend 
when  he  was  told  that  his  office  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  last  5  takes  of  a  10-take 
lead  story  on  the  evacuation. 

That’s  the  way  to  break  a  man’s 
heart. 

• 

Irving  Lowens,  music  critic  for  the 
Washington  Star — on  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  until  1976  to  work  on  several 
books  dealing  with  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  music  in  connection  with  the  bi¬ 
centennial  celebration.  Day  Thorpe, 
Lowens’  predecessor  as  music  critic, 
and  George  Gelles,  the  Star’s  dance 
critic,  will  assume  Lowens’  responsibil¬ 
ities  on  the  Star. 


BLACK  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 

"I  found  out  that  some  of  my  carriers 
had  a  nice  little  operation  going  on  the 
side.  They  were  selling  their  'surplus'  for 
recycling.  That's  all  well  and  good,  except 
that  sometimes  the  surplus  was  'left  over' 
advertising  supplements  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inserted  by  the  carriers  when 
they  rolled  their  routes. 

"But  I  found  out  that  rolled  papers  are 
worthless  for  reclamation.  Rolled  papers 
are  only  valuable  to  throw.  That's  one 
reason  I  put  in  a  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg 
System.  Not  only  have  I  cut  50%  of  my 
carriers  on-the-job  time,  but  I  protect 
insert  investment." 

The  Stepper-Pak  Bundle-Bagg  System 
collates,  folds,  weather  wraps,  ties  and 
Bundle-Baggs  a  route's  worth  of  papers  for 
home  delivery  15  to  20  times  faster  than 
hand  operations.  Call  today  for  the 
money-saving  details. 

(913)  782-2580 

P.O.  Box  103 
Olathe,  KS  66061 
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Redesign  or  no  design? 
The  choice  is 
graphically  yours 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Peter  Palazzo  is  a  rare  bird,  he  says. 
“One  among  maybe  two  or  three  .  . 
he  explains.  No,  Palazzo  is  not  one  of 
the  last  remaining  survivors  of  the 
Dodo  bird;  nor  is  he  on  the  endangered 
species  list. 

Peter  Palazzo  is  a  graphic  art  de¬ 
signer  who  prides  himself  in  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  make-over  newspapers.  Much  the 
same  way  a  make-up  artist  can  turn  an 
ugly  duckling  with  a  good  heart  into  a 
voluptuous  woman  with  an  equally 
good  heart,  Palazzo  turns  ugly  duckling 
newspapers  into  visually  interesting,  if 
not  voluptuous,  newspapers. 

A  free-lancer  and  head  of  his  own 
Graphics  and  Creative  Services  Co.,  he 
says  he’s  a  rarity  for  good  reason. 
Newspapers,  historically,  have  shied 
away  from  using  graphic  artists;  and 
because  there’s  so  little  call,  few  de¬ 
signers  ever  specialize  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

This  is  changing  though.  The  age  of 
mechanization  in  newspaper  backshops 
has  helped  to  erode  the  old  inhibitions. 
And  younger  editors  are  increasingly 
aw'are  of  a  newspaper’s  appearance  as 
well  as  content. 

Suburban  papers,  he  adds,  “are  com¬ 
ing  on  strong  as  competitors  to  urban 
newspapers.  And  with  this  trend,  edi¬ 
tors  are  paying  more  attention  to  their 
own  illustration  and  format.” 

Still,  he  admits  the  market  for 
graphic  art  designers  is  scarce  as  are 
the  professionals  equipped  to  handle  the 
undertaking.  “A  lot  of  editors  spend 
more  time  with  make-up  and  less  time 
with  editing  now,”  he  claims.  “What 
they  should  do  is  give-up  that  make-up 
job  to  someone  who’s  used  to  it,  who 
knows  what  he’s  doing.” 

‘Monumental  task* 

But  he  warns,  “Redesigning  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  monumental  task  when  you 
think  of  all  the  people  involved  with  a 
newspaper.  There’s  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  and  you  have  to  re¬ 
orient  everyone  to  a  whole  new  way 
of  thinking,  a  whole  new  set  of  stand¬ 
ards.” 

“A  lot  of  editors  are  just  too  timid. 
They  fear  the  costs  of  change  and  the 
fear  they’ll  lose  readership  if  they 
change.  Combine  the  two  fears  and 
you  find  most  of  them  afraid  to  spend 
the  money,  even  though  they’re  willing 
to  spend  thousands  improving  their 
machinery  for  efficiency.  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  they’re  afraid  to  spend 
money  on  the  product  itself.” 

Some  editors  though  are  beginning 
to  use  graphics,  viewing  it  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  positive  change.  Among 
Palazzo’s  clients — both  past  and  pres¬ 
ent — are  newspapers  like  the  Provi¬ 


dence  (R.I.)  Journal,  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune  and  the  now  de¬ 
funct  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Although  the  Herald-Tribune  folded 
in  1966,  a  victim  of  New  York’s  strike- 
ladened  ’60s,  Palazzo  proudly  points  to 
its  make-over  as  one  of  the  first  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  designing. 

“We  improved  the  look  of  the  pa¬ 
per;  unfortunately,  too  late,”  he  says. 
That  improved  look  included  a  total 
concept  for  the  newspaper  as  well  as 
its  New  York  Magazine  and  Book  Week 
supplements. 

Leads  reader  inside 


.Journal  image. 

It  was  more  a  matter  of  organizing, 
he  says.  And  the  idea  behind  organizing 
he  says  is  that  “.  .  .  anything  that 
makes  it  easier  on  the  reader  will  be 
good  for  a  newspaper.” 

The  Journal  readers  evidently  agreed. 
Advertising  and  circulation  both  picked 
up  after  the  remake,  he  says.  And  a 
Journal  survey  taken  two  years  after 
the  project  found  70  percent  of  the 
readers  favorable  to  the  new  look. 

“I  don’t  know  what  else  the  paper 
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How  would  the  New  York  Times  redesign?  Palazio  tackled  that  problem  for  New  York 
Magazine.  His  results  appeared  in  the  April  14  Issue.  Using  a  six  column  format,  the  de¬ 
signer  brought  the  news  summary  to  the  first  lefthand  column,  added  standing  picture- 
captions,  boxed  stories  and  treatment  by  descending  order  of  importance  on  page  one. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of  New  York  magazine,  left  is  what  the  Times  printed  on  Feb.  13 
and  right  is  what  Palazzo  designed. 


Palazzo’s  most  recently  completed 
project  is  the  Journal  for  which  he  re¬ 
molded  the  newspaper  section  by  sec¬ 
tion.  Page  one,  for  example,  includes  an 
atop  the  page  news  summary  that  leads 
readers  inside  and  a  feature  photo 
amalgam  that  relates  to  stories  either 
inside  or  are  noteworthy  photograph¬ 
ically. 

The  Journal’s  Arts,  Leisure  &  Travel 
section.  Business  section.  Television 
guide  and  Rhode  Islander  magazine  use 
an  integrated  approach  in  tabloid  for¬ 
mat. 

Overall,  the  Palazzo  touch  created  a 
crisper,  clearer  presentation  that  mod¬ 
ernized  the  paper  without  losing  the 


Peter  Palazzo 
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could  attribute  its  gains  to  except  the 
new  look,”  says  Palazzo. 

Not  all  the  design  jobs  are  as  all 
encompassing  as  those  done  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  or  the  Journal,  he 
says.  The  Boston  Globe,  for  example, 
has  him  designing  section  mastheads  for 
a  very  slow  shift  into  a  better  graphic 
look. 

And  not  all  design  jobs  are  as  pop¬ 
ular  either.  One  job — a  hypothetical  de¬ 
sign — involved  the  Netv  York  Timea.  To 
run  with  a  story  about  rumored  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  Times  to  switch  from 
8  to  6  columns,  Palazzo  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  .Vcw  York  Magazine  to  come 
up  with  the  front  page  of  the  Times. 
His  concept  met  with  mixed  reviews 


from  the  magazine’s  readers:  Some 
doubted  the  Times  would  ever  change 
its  famous  page  one  make-up;  others 
violently  disagreed  it  should  ever  be 
changed,  likening  the  prospects  to 
heresy. 

Accomplishing  that  change  isn’t  just 
a  matter  of  oneshot  redesigning,  he 
says.  “I  spent  5  percent  of  my  time 
redesigning  the  Journal.  The  rest  of  the 
time  I  spent  lecturing,  politicking, 
training,  arguing.  .  . 

He  adds,  “After  the  training,  most 
editors  can  do  the  job  of  organizing 
their  pages  for  a  graphic  look.”  And, 
he  says,  the  job  can  be  done  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  a  requirement  for  the 
ever-changing  newspaper. 
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Navy  raids  proper, 
says  admiral 


Blacks  and  whites  fight 
at  Mt  FMeasant — 4  hurt 


Gun  plot  v>  itnesis  die^i 
in  houM.’  blast 
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The  old  gray  Providence  Journal  was  reorganized  to  use  a  news  summary  on  top  of  the 
page,  descending  order  of  importance  story  treatment  and  picture  clumping.  Left  is  the 
old  Journal;  right  is  the  new  Journal. 
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Union  challenges 
vote  on  McGovern 
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in  Olympics 
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African  art 
exhibit 


Trial  news 
overplayed 


Although  newspapers  still  avoid  a  drastically  modern  look,  Palazzo  created  these  prototypes 
of  modernity.  Left  is  the  Louisville  Times  design  contest  entry.  Right  is  Palazzo's  concept 
for  the  Columbia  Journalism  School  tabloid  newspaper  Deadline. 
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“We’ve  got  the  ability  to  take  a  story 
in  the  morning  and  have  creative  illus¬ 
tration  that  night,”  he  says.  “All  you 
need  is  a  guy  who  has  a  grip  on  visual 
communications.” 

But,  Palazzo  adds,  newspapers  will 
never  change  unless  they  become  more 
adventuresome.  Some  editors  don’t  real¬ 
ize  the  costs  of  revamping  graphically 
(anywhere  from  $30,000  on  up).  And 
others  don’t  realize  how  long  it  takes 
(sometimes  more  than  a  year). 

The  artist  views  the  present  change 
of  big  dailies  from  their  standard  8 
column  format  to  six  columns  as  an 
opportunity.  But,  he  says,  the  news¬ 
papers  might  just  change  or  they  might 
go  back  to  doing  what  they’ve  always 
done. 


Shift  in  format 

“Some  editors  think  handling  a  story 
graphically  means  putting  white  space 
around  the  headline,”  he  says.  At  the 
same  time,  the  idea  that  editors  are 
trying  to  improve  the  readability  of 
their  newspapers  means  that  they  are 
interested  in  improving  graphically. 
The  question,  of  course,  is  whether  they 
try  to  do  it  themselves  or  employ  a 
professionally  training  designer. 

James  K.  Sunshine,  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal,  says  that  employing  a 
professional  artist  helped  the  news¬ 
paper  meet  its  objectives  in  redesign¬ 
ing. 

“It  requires  that  editors  be  more  in¬ 
ventive  and  more  ingenious  when  they 
layout  the  page,”  he  says.  “But  it’s  re¬ 
duced  the  amount  of  work  and  decision¬ 
making  in  one  way.  In  another  way  its 
taking  more  time.”  It  depends  on  what 
the  newspapers’  editors  really  want,  he 
adds. 

Is  there  a  general  trend  to  design? 
According  to  Sunshine,  it  depends  on 
who  you  ask.  Reporters,  he  says,  are 
wordsmiths  and  will  always  protest 
anything  that  inhibits  their  freedom. 

Some  editors  are  no  easier  though. 
After  speaking  to  one  group.  Sunshine 
found  that  “It’s  remarkable,  the  in¬ 
ability  of  editors  to  understand  the 
need  for  design,  the  notion  of  putting 
all  this  thought  and  care  into  making 
the  paper  look  good.” 

He  says  though  that  the  conversion 
to  new  format  may  open  the  doors  to 
redesign. 

“It  can  be  a  good  thing  if  you  end 
up  with  a  good  product.  Ours  was  de¬ 
vised  to  be  extremely  simple  so  an  edi¬ 
tor  would  have  no  trouble  placing  and 
replacing  stories,”  he  said. 

All  of  it  looks  easy  enough  to  do. 
Unfortunately,  maintains  Palazzo,  it 
isn’t.  That  problem,  he  says,  is  com¬ 
pounded  by  a  lack  of  graphically 
trained  personnel. 

Until  newspapers  start  demanding 
specialists  few  will  ever  be  trained,  he 
says.  The  artist  suggests  that  perhaps 
one  way  to  get  enough  qualified  editors 
is  to  enroll  existing  ones  in  graphics 
schools. 

These  changes,  he  says,  must  come. 
Afterall,  “If  you  don’t  present  the  news 
in  an  interesting  way,  it  isn’t  going  to 
be  read.” 
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Multiple  coupon 
page  introduced 

With  couponing  by  readers  up  30% 
in  the  past  year  and  housewives  read¬ 
ership  of  newspaper  retail  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  up  13%,  according  to  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocer,  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  newspapers  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  are  introducing  a  multiple 
advertiser  coupon  page  for  non-com¬ 
petitive  food  products  beginning  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Called  “Shopping  Bag  Savers”  the 
page  will  feature  10  different  food  or 
food  related  products,  each  offering  a 
coupon  savings,  and  will  appear  on  the 
best  food  day  combination  twice 
monthly  for  three  months. 

The  page  will  appear  in  full  color. 
Consumers  will  be  alerted  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  coupons  via  a  series  of  110-line 
teaser  ads  scattered  throughout  the 
newspapers.  The  grocery  trade  will  be 
alerted  via  special  merchandising  let¬ 
ters. 

Each  coupon  will  measure  5  9/16"  X 
2W.  Veloxes  of  basic  coupons  will  be 
provided  advertisers. 


‘Silver  shovel 
awarded  to 
Vince  Spezzai 


The  Silver  Shovel  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  INPA,  highest  award  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  has  been  presented  to  Vin¬ 
cent  E.  Spezzano,  director  of  promotion 
and  public  service,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Shovel  was  presented  to  Spez¬ 
zano  on  Wednesday,  May  21,  at  INPA’s 
annual  banquet  in  the  Maria  Isabel  Ho¬ 
tel,  Mexico  City  by  Patricia  N.  La- 
Hatte,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution. 
More  than  300  INPA  members  and 
guests  were  in  attendance. 

Spezzano  began  his  daily  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times  Union  in 
1955  as  a  political  writer.  In  1964,  he 
was  named  public  service  and  research 
director  of  the  Times  Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle.  He  was  named  pub¬ 
lic  service  director,  Gannett  New’spa- 
pers,  Inc.,  in  1968,  and  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  service  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  organization  in  1971. 

Spezzano  served  as  president  of  the 
promotion  organization  in  1970  and 
1971,  and  during  his  presidency  was 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
INPA-Europe  and  the  first  European 
neTvspaper  promotion  conference. 

He  served  INPA  as  chairman  of  its 
membership,  nominating,  site,  and  con¬ 
vention  committees,  and  the  INPA 
plans  board.  ^ 

Branham  named 

Norm  Powell,  advertising  director  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel,  is 
announcing,  effective  June  1,  1975,  the 
appointment  of  Branham  ^Newspaper 
Sales  as  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Vincent  E.  Spezzano 


Snider  and  Crist  win 
AMA  journalism  award 

A  newspaper  article  that  saved  lives 
of  choking  victims,  newspaper  editori¬ 
als  on  mental  health,  a  magazine  re¬ 
port  on  the  brain,  a  television  program 
on  dieting,  and  a  network  radio  report 
on  progress  of  American  medicine  have 
been  named  as  recipients  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

Each  of  the  five  recipients  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,000  and  a  plaque  in  recognition 
of  journalism  that  contributes  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  art  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  medicine  in  America.  Awards 
are  made  for  work  published  or  broad¬ 
cast  in  1974.  Presentations  will  be  made 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers  on  June  17. 

Recipients  of  the  newspaper  awards 
this  year  will  be: 

Newspapers — Arthur  J.  Snider,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
for  his  widely  reprinted  article  describ¬ 
ing  a  new  method  of  aiding  victims 
choking  on  food.  The  article  is  credited 
with  saving  many  lives. 

Editorials — George  P.  Crist,  Jr.,  of 
the  Bay  City  Times,  Bay  City,  Michi¬ 
gan,  for  editorials  stressing  the  need 
for  improved  standards  for  care  of  the 
mentally  ill. 


April  ad  revenues 
show  3.3%  gain 


Advertising  revenues  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  increased  3.3%  in  April  over 
the  same  month  last  year,  and  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1975  they  were  up 
3.9%,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Inc.  Through  April, 
advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  were  running  at  an  $8.0  billion 
annual  rate. 

Retail  advertising  revenues,  the  larg¬ 
est  classification,  had  a  10.1%  increase 
in  April  and  was  up  8.0%  for  the  four 
months.  It  is  running  at  a  $4.7  billion 
annual  rate. 

National  advertising  revenues  were 
off  by  4.1%  in  April  but  were  ahead 
by  1.0%>  for  the  four  months,  and  are 
running  at  a  $1.2  billion  annual  rate. 

Classified  advertising  revenues  were 
down  5.5 7o  in  April  and  2.4%  for  the 
four  months.  Classified  is  running  at  a 
$2.1  billion  annual  rate. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  are  based  on  linage 
measurements  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
in  its  index  cities  plus  other  data. 
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Hearst  exec  dies 

Robf:rt  0,  STERNBtntGER,  80,  long-time 
president  of  Hearst  Enterprises  and  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of  Hearst 
Corp,  who  retired  in  1965,  but  contin¬ 
ued  to  serve  as  a  consultant  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  South¬ 
west  Forest  Industries  Inc,  of  which 
Hearst  Corp.  is  a  stockholder  died  May 


the  June 
Houston 


Favor 


The  Dahlgren  Dampening  System  and  DiLitho  are 
synonymous.  We’re  running  the  picture  for  three  reasons. 
The  first  reason  is  that  you  can  barely  see  it  when  it’s 
installed  on  a  printing  unit.  It  looks  like  it’s  designed  into 
the  press. 

The  second  is  that  few  newspaper  people  have  ever  seen 
one,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  about  20,000  of  them  in 
existence  on  CCC  commercial  web  presses,  sheet-fed  presses, 
business  form  and  metal-decorating  presses.  (And  ought  to 
be  on  offset  newspaper  presses,  too.) 

The  third  reason  is  to  shut  up  Dick  Schultz  of  Editor  & 
Publisher:  he’s  been  yelling  for  a  picture  in  the  ads  for  two 
years. 

You  can  see  one  in  action  at  the  ANPA  Research 
Institute  convention  in  Houston.  See  you  there. 


Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company.  Inc. 
726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 


Favor  retires 
July  1  as  ICMA 
general  manager 
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Cyrus  H.  Favor  will  retire  July  1 
after  10  years  as  general  manager  of 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Res- 
ton,  Va. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Robert  A. 
Macklin,  assistant  general  manager 
since  1972,  who  previously  served  as 
general  manager  from  1962  to  1965 
before  taking  an  interim  assignment  as 
circulation  adviser  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Prior  to  joining  ICMA  in  1962,  Mack¬ 
lin  served  eight  years  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Youth  Foundation.  He  is  author  of  a 
number  of  district  manager  and  news¬ 
paper  carrier  training  books,  including 
“Circulation  Manasrement  Program”, 
sold  through  the  ICMA  central  offices. 

Macklin  has  also  created  a  number 
of  visual  aid  programs  for  training, 
including  “A  Newspaper  Route  a  Good 
Business”,  “Selling  is  Easy”,  and,  more 
recently,  “Selling  and  Servicing  Apart¬ 
ment  Dwellers”,  all  of  which  are  avail¬ 
able  through  ICMA. 

Born  in  1915,  Macklin  began  his  cir¬ 
culation  career  as  a  newspaperboy  for 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Presfi  and 
Star  Telegram,  becoming  a  district 
manager  for  the  same  paper  while 
still  in  high  school.  In  1935,  he  went  to 
San  Diego,  Calif,  as  a  district  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Sun  and  later  for  the 
Union-Tribune.  He  later  became  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Redondo 
Reach  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
six  years  later  taking  the  same  job  for 
the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times.  He  has 
reorganized  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  several  Copley  newspapers. 

Macklin  and  his  wife,  Mazie,  live  in 
a  Reston,  Va.  townhouse. 

Favor  and  his  wife,  Hazel,  who  was 
active  for  several  years  in  ICMA  af¬ 
fairs,  plan  to  retire  to  their  Cape  Cod 
home  in  West  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Fa¬ 
vor’s  native  state.  He  was  bom  in 
Brockton,  graduated  with  an  A.B.  with 
Distinction  from  Franklin  College  and 
took  special  courses  in  personnel,  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  and  methods  at 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Daniel  L.  Lionel 


DS&E  head  expresses  mild 
optimism  for  help  wanted 


“The  classified  advertising  pages  re¬ 
flect  the  ‘human  resources  crisis’,” 
Arnold  R.  Deutsch,  chairman  of 
Deutsch,  Shea  &  Evans,  a  leading  re¬ 
cruitment  agency,  told  members  of  the 
N.Y.-N.J.  CAMS  Association  at  their 
final  meeting  of  the  season  last  week. 
“What  we  have,”  he  said,  “is  a  country 
of  people  without  jobs  and  jobs  with¬ 
out  people.  We  are  in  a  recession  w'hich 
has  produced  one  of  the  highest  levels 
of  unemployment  in  U.S.  history' — and 
yet  our  newspapers  carry  pages  of  help 
wanted  ads  ev^ry  week,  listing  jobs 
that  employers  are  having  difficulty 
filling.” 

For  the  paradox  of  a  9%  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  and  frustrated  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  unfilled  jobs  Deutsch 
blames  an  educational  system  that  is 
not  geared  to  the  needs  of  our  economy, 
restrictive  practices  of  associations  and 
trade  unions  that  limit  our  pool  of 
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trained  people  as  w'ell  as  industry  it¬ 
self  which,  he  said,  “.  .  .  too  often  re¬ 
gards  workers  as  so  much  expendable 
ballast,  to  be  thrown  overboard  when 
the  economic  balloon  begins  to  lose  alti¬ 
tude.” 

However,  the  agency  head  noted  con¬ 
siderable  affirmative  action  on  the 
horizon  which  could  help  bring  some 
of  the  anomalies  into  balance  and  have 
a  salutory  effect  on  employment  and 
on  classified  advertising.  “There  is  a 
growing  disenchantment  w’ith  the  col¬ 
lege  degree  as  the  road  to  success.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  break  up  ‘manpower  monop¬ 
olies’  such  as  exist  in  some  trades  and 
professions  have  already  begun  and  we 
have  a  new  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
seems  to  be  thinking  in  broad,  long 
range  terms  of  the  country’s  needs  for 
trained  people.” 

How  will  all  this  affect  classified  ad¬ 
vertising?  For  the  balance  of  1975 
Deutsch  sees  ground  for  mild  optimism 
for  the  lagging  recruitment  classifica¬ 
tion  based  on  a  soon  to  be  released  sur¬ 
vey  of  214  employment  executives.  Of 
this  group  29%  expect  increased  em¬ 
ployment  in  their  own  companies  in  the 
next  six  months;  21%  expect  decreased 
employment  for  the  balance  of  ’75  but 
the  largest  group,  47%  expect  employ¬ 
ment  to  remain  stable  at  its  current 
level. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  said,  “over 
the  long  run,  a  majority  of  this  same 
group  expects  that  an  unemployment 
level  of  at  least  8%  will  persist  over  the 
next  several  years.  54%  see  things  that 
way.  30%  however,  disagree  with  this 
projection  and  expect  that  overall  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  lower  than  8%  and 
15%  have  no  opinion  at  present. 

“If  the  majority  is  right,  you  can 
see  the  implications  for  classified;  a 
gradual  but  sluggish  rise  over  a  period 
of  years.”  Deutsch  himself  sides  with 
the  minority  opinion.  “I  think  the  un¬ 
employment  rate  will  begin  to  drop 
sooner  than  we  expect  and  that  re¬ 
cruiting  w'ill  begin  to  build  up  as  the 
economy  picks  up  momentum.  And  we 
have  to  remember  that  1976  is  an  elec¬ 
tion  year.” 

Another  factor  that  CAMS  w'ere  told 
to  expect  is  the  increasing  impact  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
law  w’ith  its  emphasis  on  the  hiring  of 
women  and  minorities.  With  many  em¬ 
ployers  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law 
they  frequently  turn  to  specialized  eth¬ 
nic  publications.  Deutsch  believes  that 
general  circulation  newspapers  could 
get  more  of  the  business  aimed  at  mi¬ 
nority  groups.  “To  do  this,”  he  said, 
“you  need  more  research  support  from 
your  papers  to  provide  recruiters  with 
data  on  how  much  of  the  minority  com¬ 


munity  you  cover  and  how’  many  work¬ 
ing  women  are  included  in  your  read¬ 
ership.  Even  more,  you  need  research 
to  determine  how  often  these  groups 
turn  to  your  paper  when  they  are  look¬ 
ing  for  jobs.” 

He  also  urged  the  CAMs  to  provide 
readership  data  by  job  function  if  they 
are  to  sell  recruiters  on  using  their  me¬ 
dium.  “Not  the  broad,  generalized  cate¬ 
gories  w’e  now  see,  ‘managerial /profes¬ 
sional’,  for  example  but  projections  of 
specific  functions — 1200  chemical  engi¬ 
neers,  3000  drafting  people,  8000 
nurses,  and  so  on.” 

And  w'hile  Deutsch  told  the  group 
that  his  agency  saw  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  dominant  force  in  em¬ 
ployment  advertising  for  years  ahead 
for  which  “neither  radio  nor  TV  could 
find  a  counterpart,”  he  made  5  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvements  he  would 
like  to  see  classified  departments  bring 
about : 

"STICK  TO  YOUR  DEADLINES" 
— In  too  many  cases  an  advertising 
agency  informs  a  client  that  a  deadline 
has  passed  only  to  have  the  advertiser 
call  the  paper  himself  and  obtain  a 
concession.  “There  is  nothing  that 
leaves  an  agency  with  egg  on  its  face 
to  compare  with  that.” 

"IMPROVE  YOUR  PROOFREAD¬ 
ING" — Better  classified  proofreading 
can  save  the  industry  “tens  of  millions 
per  year”  Deutsch  said.  Because  adver¬ 
tisers  depend  on  their  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  an  error  which  omits  the 
name,  address  or  phone,  or  garbles  the 
job  title  causes  embarassment  and  ex¬ 
pensive  delay  and  lost  revenue  to  all 
involved. 

"GET  TEAR  SHEETS  TO  AGEN¬ 
CIES  AUTOMATICALLY"— He  sug¬ 
gested  that  tear  pages  be  sent  to  an 
agency  automatically  to  save  many  let¬ 
ters  and  calls.  He  advised  putting  the 
name  of  the  advertiser  as  w’ell  as  the 
agency  on  the  envelope  to  help  identify 
the  tear  sheets  which  contain  as  many 
as  1000  ads. 

"SHARPEN  UP  YOUR  BILLING 
PROCEDURES" — Many  papers  bill 
clients  instead  of  agencies  resulting  in 
more  cost,  confusion  and  paper  work. 
In  the  same  context,  adjustments  are 
dragged  out  over  a  period  of  months 
to  the  frustration  of  all  concerned. 

"STANDARDIZE  RATES  IN 
TERMS  OF  LOCAL  AND  NATION¬ 
AL” — Noting  that  classified  recruit¬ 
ment  advertising  is  a  unique  category, 
“unrelated  to  consumer  advertising 
from  which  this  rate  structure  was  bor¬ 
rowed”  he  urged  a  single  rate. 

• 

‘Kids  klassified’ 

The  Bangor  Daily  News  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  advertising  program  for 
children.  Titled  “Kids  Classified,”  it 
allows  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  12  to  use  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space  to  sell,  trade  or  buy  bikes, 
trikes  and  other  items  in  a  children’s 
world  on  their  owm.  Personal  messages 
from  them  to  their  moms,  dads,  and 
other  relatives  are  also  accepted. 
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Teenage  sex  column  author: 
‘Tell  the  kids  the  options’ 


By  Miriam  Weisberg 

Elizabeth  Winship  could  easily  pass 
for  any  suburban  housewife,  sitting  in 
her  small  study  crowded  with  family 
memorabilia,  framed  by  the  window’s 
view  of  a  wooded  backyard. 

Elizabeth  Winship,  though,  writes 
the  controversial  syndicated  sex  column 
“Ask  Beth”  which  appears  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  fifteen  other  newspapers. 
She  is  also  the  wife  of  Globe  editor 
Thomas  Winship. 

The  column,  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  appear  in  a  major  American 
paper,  answers  teenagers’  questions 
about  sex  with  candor  and  explicitness. 
Perplexed  adolescents  consult  her  on 
problems  arising  from  their  forays  into 
a  sexual  wilderness.  Straight-laced  par¬ 
ents  denounce  Mrs.  Winship  for  her 
frank  answers  and  more  so,  for  her 
failure  to  reprimand  boys  and  girls 
who  engage  in  premarital  sex.  They 
view  her  lack  of  disapproval  as  permis¬ 
siveness,  a  green  light  to  illicit  sexual 
adventure. 

The  following  question  is  typical  of 
what  appears  in  the  column:  “Dear 
Beth:  I  am  a  boy  15  and  I  think  I 
have  the  symptoms  of  venereal  disease. 
Where  could  I  get  help  around  the 
Woburn  area?  I  would  tell  the  family 
doctor  but  he  would  tell  my  parents. 
That’s  a  chance  I  can’t  take.  Also,  how 
much  would  the  shots  cost?” 

Beth’s  answer  directs  the  boy  to  the 
nearest  clinic  and  tells  him  what  spe¬ 
cialist  to  ask  for  when  he  gets  there. 
That’s  all.  No  personal  opinion,  no  ad¬ 
monishments. 

Another  example  that  reflects  a 
fairly  common  question  is  the  next 
letter:  “Dear  Beth:  My  girlfriend  and 
I  got  carried  away  last  summer  and  we 
had  sex  together.  I  knew  it  was  wrong 


but  didn’t  think  it  would  matter  be¬ 
cause  she  said  she  has  never  had  a 
period  yet.  Now  she  thinks  she’s  preg¬ 
nant.  I  told  her  it  is  impossible,  but 
she  is  beginning  to  look  a  little  fat. 
I’m  getting  scared.  Is  she  lying  or 
could  it  be  true?” 

Beth  answered  him.  “Dear  Father: 
It  is  quite  possible.”  She  then  followed 
with  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  egg’s 
presence  in  the  uterus  before  the  first 
menstruation,  thus  the  definite  possi¬ 
bility  of  fertilization.  She  continues, 
“Urge  your  girlfriend  to  get  a  preg¬ 
nancy  test.  Sex  always  matters.  If  you 
aren’t  mature  enough  to  understand 
this,  you  aren’t  mature  enough  for 
sex.”  Her  castigation  is  low-key;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  strict  enough  to  satisfy  many 
parents. 

Mrs.  Winship  writes  in  her  study  at 
home.  The  cozy  Winship  house  was 
once  the  servants’  quarters  on  the  for¬ 
mer  estate  of  John  Quincy  Adams’  de¬ 
scendants  in  Lincoln.  Memorabilia  that 
cover  the  study  wall  are  a  photo  gal¬ 
lery  of  twentieth  century  notables  and 
newsmakers. 

Mrs.  Winship  was  born  and  grew  up 
in  Cambridge.  She  majored  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  at  Radcliffe  College.  In  the  best 
tradition  of  love  stories,  she  met  Har¬ 
vard  student  Thomas  Winship  and 
married  him  before  she  was  graduated. 
After  college  Mrs.  Winship  worked  for 
one  of  her  psychology  professors  devis¬ 
ing  tests  for  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  during  World  War  II.  The 
Winships  lived  in  Washington,  D.C. 
until  1958.  Mrs.  Winship  spent  the 
Washington  years  bringing  up  four 
children  who  now'  range  in  age  from 
29  to  15.  After  the  fanvily  returned  to 


Elixabeth  Winship 

Boston,  she  began  to  write  children’s 
book  review's  for  the  Globe. 

In  1902  the  Globe  asked  her  to  write 
a  local  question  and  answer  column  for 
teenagers  to  replace  their  Mary  Ha- 
w'orth  column.  She  began  writing,  con¬ 
sulting  w'ith  her  psychiatrist  brother 
on  particularly  rough  problems. 

Sitting  at  the  desk  where  she  spends 
six  hours  a  day  working  on  her  column, 
Mrs.  Winship  talks  about  “Ask  Beth”, 
which  is  syndicated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  Two  years  ago  she 
decided  to  change  the  format  of  the 
column  to  provide  answ'ers  and  infor¬ 
mation  mainly  about  sex.  “We  always 
used  to  print  certain  problems  that 
were  in  the  field  of  sex,”  she  said,  “but 
I’ve  found  that  it’s  possible  to  be  a  bit 
more  explicit,  to  go  into  more  detail 
when  you  say  you’re  going  to  do  a  col¬ 
umn  that’s  about  sex.  I  think  it’s  easier 
for  people  to  handle  when  they  know' 
w'hat  it’s  about.” 

Mrs.  Winship  says  she  gets  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  smaller  amount  of  complaint 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


DOCTOR  SMOCK  by  George  Lemont.  An  epidemic  of 
laughter  that  has  invaded  comics  pages  coast  to  coast.  Catch  it! 
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Sex  column 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


letters  now  than  she  did  a  few  years 
ago.  Most  objections  come  from  parents 
who  believe  that  sexual  matters  do  not 
belong  in  a  newspaper.  “They  are 
afraid  that  the  younger  children  might 
read  it,”  she  says.  “I  don’t  know  how 
many  younger  children  read  the  news¬ 
paper  anyway,  but  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  parents.  I  just  don’t  happen 
to  feel  that  ignorance  is  very  helpful. 

I  find  the  lack  of  sexual  knowledge  a 
constant  source  of  amazement  in  a 
world  that’s  so  permeated  with  infor¬ 
mation.” 

The  “.4sk  Beth”  column  seems  like 
a  great  potential  target  for  hoax  let¬ 
ters  and  crank  questions.  Mrs.  Winship 
admits  that  she  probably  has  unknow¬ 
ingly  run  a  phony  letter  now  and  then, 
but  has  never  had  it  thrown  back  in 
her  face.  “I  used  to  worry  about  that,” 
she  confides.  “I  don’t  anymore  because 
if  it’s  a  legitimate  problem,  then  it 
doesn’t  matter  to  the  other  people  who 
are  reading  it  if  it  was  real  or  not.” 

The  column  answers  other  than  sex¬ 
ual  and  crisis  questions.  According  to 
Mrs.  Winship,  “The  big  number  one 
question  is  still,  ‘I  like  this  certain 
Iwy,  or  girl;  how  do  I  get  him,  or  her, 
to  notice  me?’  It’s  the  social  begin¬ 
nings.” 

Mrs.  Winship  detects  a  trend  to¬ 
wards  conservatism  in  today’s  youth  as 
compared  to  dissenters  of  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  reflected  by  her  own  young 
relatives  and  friends.  “I  think  that  the 
revolution  of  the  ’60s  has  been  fought 
and  that  kids  in  high  school  today 
aren’t  storming  the  same  Bastiles.  I 
would  think  that  the  recession  would 
drive  kids  back  into  the  schoolbooks, 
whereas  a  few  years  ago  kids  didn’t 
seem  to  care  whether  they  went  to  col¬ 
lege  or  not  as  far  as  jobs  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Some  people  will  be  questioning 
the  value  of  the  work  they’re  going  to 
he  doing  anyway. 

“I  don’t  get  this  conservative  trend 
directly  unless  I  may  be  blind  and 
reading  the  mails  wrong,”  she  con¬ 
tinues.  “Just  as  I  get  very  little,  very 
little  women’s  lib  from  high  school 
girls. 

“I  keep  trying  to  think  of  ways  to 
get  girls  to  think  of  their  future  in 
broader  terms  than  just  finding  Mr. 
Right  and  living  happily  ever  after,  be¬ 
cause  girls  are  going  to  find  a  world 
where  they’re  expected  to  do  more  with 
their  lives  and  where  they’ll  want  to. 
.\nd  it’s  better  if  they  start  sooner. 

“When  I  was  that  age  you  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  marry,  bring  up  a  family  and 
somehow  have  a  career  all  at  the  same 
time.  Only  nobody  ever  told  you  how 
you  were  supposed  to  do  it.” 

The  emphasis  of  Mrs.  Winship’s  phi¬ 
losophy  is  on  self-help.  She  l^lieves 
that  over  the  years  she  has  tried  to 
encourage  more  independent  thought  in 
her  advice.  “Looking  back  over  some  of 
the  early  columns  they  do  seem  Polly- 
anna-ish,”  she  confesses.  “Kids  need  to 


be  told  what  the  options  are  and  then 
to  make  the  decision  themselves.  If  you 
just  hand  down  the  answers,  first  of 
all,  they  won't  read  it,  and  second,  they 
won’t  have  learned  anything.  I  try  very 
hard  not  to  give  moral  judgements 
even  though  I  may  have  some,  and  this 
I  think  comes  from  the  benefit  of  hav¬ 
ing  my  own  kids  and  their  advice.” 
Mrs.  Winship’s  critics  believe  other¬ 
wise,  that  moral  judgments  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

Youths  with  deeper  problems  she 
privately  refers  to  help  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mrs.  Winship  writes  directly  to 
anyone  who  includes  their  name  and 
address  in  a  letter  to  the  Globe.  She 
receives  from  50  to  100  letters  per 
week,  depending  on  the  time  of  year. 
The  number  slackens  during  the  holi¬ 
days  and  finals  periods,  increases  dur¬ 
ing  February-March  doldrums. 

Beth  Winship  finds  definite  advan¬ 
tages  in  being  married  to  the  editor  of 
The  Globe.  Thomas  Winship  always 
checks  over  his  wife’s  column.  “Even 
so,”  Mrs.  Winship  adds,  “sometimes 
they  get  vetoed  by  my  editor  if  not  by 
Tom.  And  I’m  sure  that  the  sex  column 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  float 


in  the  paper  if  it  weren’t  for  the  fact 
that  I’m  the  editor’s  wife.  That  gave  it 
some  backing  and  made  it  more  com¬ 
fortable  for  us. 

“.Another  reason  that  I  like  Tom  to 
check  the  column  is  that  if  I’m  writing 
an  answer  to  a  kid,  I’m  thinking  about 
that  kid  and  what  he  needs  to  know  or 
wants  to  find  out.  And  it’s  hard  for  me 
to  readjust  my  thinking  to  the  family 
paper  and  the  breakfast  table,  and  how 
it  strikes  somebody  who  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  feel  as  I  feel.” 

.Aside  from  the  professional  advan¬ 
tages  of  marrying  into  the  news  busi¬ 
ness,  there  are  the  social  advantages 
of  meeting  the  most  influential  and 
talked-about  people  in  the  country. 
Mrs.  Winship  is  caught  off  guard  when 
asked  to  name  the  most  unusual  or 
outstanding  persons  she’s  ever  met. 
“The  first  person  I  can  think  of  is  Ken 
Galbraith,”  she  says,  laughing,  “be¬ 
cause  he’s  so  enormous  (John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  Harvard  economist,  is  6'8"). 
He’s  certainly  unusual  and  fascinat¬ 
ing.”  She  pauses.  “Well,  Jack  Kennedy. 
He  was  pretty  fascinating.”  She  pauses 
again.  “We  used  to  live  near  the  Nix¬ 
ons;  I  wouldn’t  call  them  fascinating.” 


Anti-trust  suits 

(Continued  from-  page  9) 


Such  action  is  referred  to  as  “splits.” 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  Chronicle 
may  regulate  and  control  the  income 
of  each  of  the  dealers,  it  was  contended, 
and  no  compensation  accrues  to  the 
dealer  from  whom  a  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  transferred. 

It  was  further  charged  that  the 
Chronicle  has  confined  sales  by  deal¬ 
ers  to  home  delivery  subs  and  has  .  .  . 
restrained  dealers  from  selling  the 
newspaper  to  retail  outlets,  newspaper- 
boys,  purchasers  for  vending  machines 
and  other  Chronicle  dealers  within  the 
districts  of  home  delivery  dealers. 

Further,  it  was  alleged,  defendants 
have  fixed  different  prices  at  which 
home  delivery’  dealers  can  purchase  the 
Chronicle  newspaper,  having  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  fixing  of  wholesale  prices. 
Through  this  practice  defendants  have 
also  fixed  the  net  profits  earned  by  home 
delivery  dealers  which  net  profits  “are 
further  controlled  by  the  allocation  of 
territories  and  customers  between  home 
delivery  dealers.  As  a  result  home  de¬ 
liveries  have  been  compelled  to  concur 
in  the  acts  of  Chronicle  Publishing  in 
establishing  different  wholesale  rates 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Chronicle  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  suit  also  asks  that  defendants  be 
enjoined  from  interferring  in  any  man¬ 
ner  .  .  .  with  the  rights  of  plaintiffs  to 
associate  together  and  participate  as 
members  of  the  Texas  Association  of 
Independent  News  Distributors,  or 
terminating  or  suspending  any  .  .  . 
plaintiffs  as  Chronicle  dealers  except 
upon  application  to  the  Federal  court 
at  Houston  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
court. 

EDITOR 


Traveling  Fellowships 
awarded  to  three 

The  1975  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellow¬ 
ships  of  Columbia  University’s  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  have  been 
awarded  to  Janet  I.  Bodnar  of  Rahway, 
N.J.,  Margot  S.  Slade  of  Riverside, 
Conn.,  and  DeWitt  R.  Rogers  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C. 

The  awards,  made  annually  to  the 
top  members  of  the  school’s  graduating 
class  for  travel  and  study  anywhere  in 
the  world,  are  worth  $3,000  each. 

Bodnar  worked  as  a  copy  editor,  re¬ 
porter  and  business-consumer  writer 
for  Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Slade  worked  as  a  news-editorial  re¬ 
searcher  for  CBS  News  during  the 
summer  of  1972  and  as  a  reporting  in¬ 
tern  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  the  summer  of  1973. 

Rogers  was  an  intern  for  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.C.)  Sun  during  the  summers 
of  1970  and  1971  and  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  summers  of  1972,  1973. 

• 

Editorial  staff  quits 

Following  an  editorial  staff  meeting 
where  the  firing  of  editor  Rosalie 
Wright  was  discussed,  rvomenSports 
magazine’s  entire  9  member  staff 
walked  out  in  a  dispute  over  the  role 
of  advertisers.  Insiders  reported  that 
the  walk-out  was  staged  after  an  ad 
sales  representative  requested  a  cos¬ 
metics  firm  to  “write”  an  article  for  the 
publication,  plugging  its  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  article  was  intended  to  make 
up  for  various  comments  made  by  the 
editorial  staff  concerning  “tenuous” 
product  tie-ins  with  sports.  Larry  King, 
publisher  of  the  magazine,  said,  “It’s 
one  thing  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  the 
advertisers  and  another  to  take  un¬ 
necessary  pot-shots  at  them.” 
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Newspaper  management  will  evaluate 
new  equipment  and  supplies  at  the 
ANPA/Rr  Conference,  June  15-19, 
in  Houston,  Texas .... 
and  in  the  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

mipn/Ri 

CONFERENCE  ISSUES 

JUNE  14  JUNE  21 


June  14  E&P,  which  will  be  distributed  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  includes  advance  information  about  equipment  on 
exhibit,  special  features  on  new  products,  machinery, 
methods,  systems  and  techniques. 

The  June  21  issue  will  be  full  of  ANPA/RI  news:  Cover¬ 
age  of  sessions,  texts  of  speeches,  reports  of  the  latest 
production  developments  unveiled  at  the  Conference. 

E&P’s  solid  readership  by  decision-makers  in  newspaper 
management  and  production  makes  these  two  issues 
the  advertising  opportunity  of  the  year  for  manufac¬ 
turers  of  all  kinds  of  newspaper  machinery,  equipment 
systems  and  supplies. 


Advertising  Deadlines: 

JUNE  14 — Reservations,  June  2;  copy,  June  5. 
JUNE  21 — Reservations,  June  9;  copy  June  12. 


■American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute 
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Weekly  editor 

Real  Paper  sells  out 
to  Boston  financier 


writer/reporter  for  them. 

His  plans  don’t  include  some  magic 
formula  or  a  secret  game  strategy,  the 
34-year-old  editor  said.  “I  just  want  our 
stories  to  have  more  impact  and  more 
importance  to  more  people.  I  want  it 
to  be  the  best  written  paper  in  the  city.” 

“There’s  room  here  for  better  jour¬ 
nalism.  There  are  a  lot  of  stories  that 


By  Darrell  Leo 

According  to  an  ancient  Egyptian 
myth,  the  phoenix  was  a  bird  that  con- 
sumed  itself  in  fire  every  500  years  and 
out  of  its  ashes  arose  another  phoenix 
to  take  its  place. 

That  may  indeed  l>e  the  principle  at 
work  for  Boston’s  ever-expanding  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  market,  which  once  again 
has  purged  itself — ^this  time  with  money 
rather  than  fire. 

Recently,  The  Real  Paper,  a  Boston 
weekly  newspaper  run  on  a  communal 
publishing  basis  by  its  30  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  was  sold  lock,  stock  and  under¬ 
ground  readership  to  the  most  unlikely 
publishing  group  an  “alternative”  news¬ 
paper  is  likely  to  meet.  Led  by  Ralph 
I.  Fine,  former  chairman  of  the  state- 
appointed  Boston  Finance  Committee, 
a  group  of  six  men  have  gained  control. 

Fine,  who  now  acts  as  Iward  chair¬ 
man  and  owner  of  fiO  percent  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  stock,  heads  a  board  of  directors 
which  includes  former  Boston  Globe  re¬ 
porter  Martin  A.  Linsky,  who  has  been 
appointed  editor  and  8  percent  owner; 
David  Rockefeller  Jr.,  22  percent  mi¬ 
nority  owner  and  consultant  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  long-range  financial  devel¬ 
opment;  Wellesley  businessman  James 
R.  Bauld  and  Boston  lawyer  William 
F.  Weld,  who  own  5  percent  each.  Mar- 
tin  Zilber  has  l)een  retained  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  counsel.  And  former  publisher 
Rol>ert  Rotner  continues  under  the 
management  as  does  Linda  Martin, 
sales  coordinator,  and  Howard  Garsh, 
comptroller. 

Names  like  Fine,  Rockefeller  and 
Linsky  hardly  seem  the  type  of  names 
to  be  associated  with  a  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  that  formed  its  roots  in  the  ashes 
of  the  old  Boston  Phoenix,  a  radically 
chic  publication  which  was  absorbed  by 
its  competitor,  Boston  After  Dark,  in 
1972. 

But  tho.se  are  the  names  that  will  be 
on  the  top  of  the  masthead,  as  the  May 
21,  1975,  issue  proved. 

‘Can  be  better’ 

-According  to  Fine,  his  interest  in  the 
media  was  stirred  while  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Boston  Finance  Committee. 
“I  just  saw  a  lot  of  how  the  press 
works  and  what  goes  on.  I  think  it  can 
be  done  better,”  he  said. 

With  that  conviction,  he  launched  a 
program  to  buy  the  Real  Paper  which 
was  owned  by  its  30  member  staff.  He 
started  in  January,  he  said.  Met  Martin 
Linsky,  who  expressed  interest  in  be¬ 
coming  the  editor  of  the  paper.  Then 
met  Rockefeller  through  a  mutual 
friend.  -And  finally  in  May  made  the 
Real  Paper’s  staff  an  offer  they  couldn’t 
refuse.  Reportedly,  the  sale  figure  was 
for  $325,000.  -Although  no  confirmation 


w'as  ever  announced.  Fine  said  specula¬ 
tion  had  run  “not  far  from  the  truth.” 

Plans  for  the  Real  Paper  so  far  in¬ 
clude  adding  more  people  to  the  staff, 
spending  more  money  toward  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  paper  and,  hopefully,  so¬ 
liciting  more  advertising  revenue. 

“What  we  want,”  said  Fine,  “is  a 
well-written,  well-read  and,  of  course, 
profitable  newspaper.”  This  is  not  too 
unreasonable  he  added,  for  a  short¬ 
term  goal. 

He  ducks  though  any  question  relat¬ 
ing  to  image-changes  in  the  future  for 
the  Real  Paper.  “Fm  really  not  aware 
that  the  Real  Paper  had  an  image  as 
anything  but  a  weekly,”  he  told  E&P. 
But,  he  admits,  under  his  auspices,  the 
Real  Paper  will  have — perhaps  for  the 
first  time — a  “more  traditional  organi¬ 
zation  structure.” 

3  arras  emphasized 

-As  for  reporting  and  editing.  Fine 
expects  that  three  areas  will  get  heavi¬ 
er  emphasis:  Quality  of  writing,  in- 
vestigative  reporting  and  follow-up  sto¬ 
ries.  His  editorial  emphasis  should  come 
as  no  surpri.se  since  these  are  also  the 
three  areas  he  said  are  some  of  his 
criticisms  of  the  Boston  press. 

“1  just  feel  that  the  more  competition 
there  is  the  more  likely  it  is  that  re¬ 
portage  will  get  better,”  he  said.  This 
does  not  mean.  Fine  will  be  okaying 
and  vetoing  stories  each  week. 

“I’m  leaving  total  editing  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor,”  he  said. 

Linsky,  who  took  over  as  editor, 
comes  as  no  stranger  to  the  Real  Paper 
staff.  He  has  served  as  a  free-lance 


don’t  get  covered.  Our  challenge  is  to 
keep  the  interest  that  young  people 
have  in  our  newspaper  and  then  broad¬ 
en  our  readership,”  he  said. 

Not  underground? 

As  for  the  idea  that  the  Real  Paper 
was  or  ever  has  been  an  underground 
or  alternative  weekly,  Linsky  said,  “I 
consider  an  underground  paper  as  one 
that  is  a  reporter  of  interests  further 
left  than  our  scope.  Our  scope  has  al¬ 
ways  been  broader  than  that  and  will 
continue  to  be  so.” 

As  before  under  the  auspices  of  Da¬ 
vid  Gelber,  the  former  editor  who  has 
accepted  the  role  of  reporter,  the  Real 
Paper  will  be  heavily  supported  by 
freelance  material  and  will  retain  its 
heavy  hand  toward  graphics. 

What  the  Paper  should  do  and  what 
Linsky  wants  it  to  do  is  provide  Bos¬ 
tonians  with  “a  suiwival  kit  to  living. 
Our  job  is  really  a  job  in  serving  the 
community.” 

That  community  has  always  included 
a  40,000  paid  circulation  with  60,000 
free  on-campus  circulation. 

What  does  the  old  Real  Paper  staff 
think  of  these  changes.  “It  was  bound 
to  happen  sometime.  We  started  on 
little  more  than  $4,500  and  the  business 
just  got  too  big  for  us  to  run  collec¬ 
tively,”  said  a  reporter. 

“I  like  the  idea  that  we’ll  finally 
have  some  money  poured  into  the  news¬ 
paper,”  said  another  repoi-ter,  adding, 
“But  I  think  I’ve  seen  this  done  else¬ 
where.” 

Ironically,  the  first  issue  under  the 
Fine  ownership  contained  the  lead  sto¬ 
ry  entitled,  “Clay  Felker  Meets  the 
Village  Voice:  How  to  Invest  Millions 
in  a  Newspaper  and  Wreck  It.” 


New  management  for  Boston's  Real  Paper,  a  weekly  newspaper,  includes  (left  to  right)  Linda 
Martin,  sales  coordinator;  Howard  Garsh,  comptroller;  Robert  Rotner,  publisher;  Ralph  I. 
Fine,  new  owner  and  board  chairman;  Martin  A.  Linsicy,  new  editor;  David  Rockefeller  Jr., 
minority  owner  and  consultant  for  promotion  and  long-range  financial  development;  and 
Martin  Zilber,  counsel. 
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Favor  retires 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


New  York  University,  City  College  and 
New  York  and  Mohawk  Valley  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute. 

He  has  served  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  three  Gannett  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers — the  Hartford  Times,  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  in  Albany,  N.Y.  and  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Press  and  Sunday  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch.  His  first  circulation 
manager  job  was  on  the  Brockton 
Times,  followed  by  holding  the  same  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Orange  (N.J.)  Daily 
Courier,  the  Cape  Cod  Colonial  at  Hy- 
annisport  and  a  weekly,  the  Yorkville 
Advance,  in  New  York  City.  In  1936-37, 
he  was  general  manager  of  the  Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  Neivs. 

While  serving  in  Utica,  Favor  was 
also  promotion  manager  and  once  was 
an  officer  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  now  known  as 
the  International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association.  In  1964,  he  was  win¬ 
ner  of  the  P.E.  Tripp  award  for  the 
best  Gannett  circulation  promotion  and 
wrote  the  circulation  section  of  the 
Gannett  Newspaper  Training  Manual. 
Once  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Association,  he 
has  lectured  at  both  circulation  and 
promotion  seminars  of  the  American 
Press  Institute. 

The  Favors  have  three  children,  all 
married:  Mrs.  William  D.  Welburn,  of 
Albany;  David  W.  Favor,  also  of  Al¬ 
bany;  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  Marcy,  West 
Yarmouth,  Mass. 


Deaths 

Homer  D.  Kresge,  88,  publisher. 
Ocean  Grove  (N.J.)  Times,  a  weekly, 
from  1925  to  1961;  May  26. 

«  *  Hi 

Jack  Berger,  70,  who  was  with  Bran¬ 
ham  Newspaper  Sales  in  New  York  for 
26  years  as  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer  until  his  retirement  in  1973; 
May  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Leroy  McHugh,  84,  retired  crime 
and  political  reporter  in  Chicago  who 
covered  the  Valentine’s  Day  massacre 
and  was  portrayed  as  a  character  in 
“The  Front  Page”;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Niederhauser,  62,  director 
of  merchandising  for  Harris-Seybold 
when  he  retired;  May  20. 

*  >f( 

Earl  E.  Buie,  78,  “They  Tell  Me” 
columnist  for  the  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram;  May  17. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  V.  Lund,  66,  owner,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Monroe 
(Wise.)  Evening  Times,  and  general 
manager  of  Shaw  Newspapers;  May 
15. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  E.  Hurst,  59,  editor.  Port 
Washington  (N.Y.)  Mail  and  Manhas- 
set  Mail;  May  21. 

*  *  * 

W.  Donald  Maxwell,  74,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Robert  R.  McCormick 
Charitable  Trust;  May  22. 

«  ♦ 

Myra  Radolf,  wife  of  Herman  Ra- 
dolf,  vicepresident,  public  relations. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.; 
May  25. 
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I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name _  ■ 

I  Address _  | 
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I  Authorized  by _  g 

=  Classification _  | 

I  Copy _ I 


In  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  | 

To  Run: _  Weeks _  Till  Forbidden  g 

I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  I 

1  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  | 
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IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Effective  July  7,  1975,  Classified 
Advertising  Rates  will  be  as  follows: 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.65  per  line 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.00  extra 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
$1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for 
display-classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  mini¬ 
mum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
tfayabla  with  order  I 

4-week$  . $1.25  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  . $1.35  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $1.45  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- wsek  . $1.55  per  lint 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
IKemltfanee  with  copy  union 
credit  hat  been  eitabllshed.l 

4- weeks  . $1.80  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  . $1.90  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  . $2.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  36  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  504  per  Insertion  for  bax  serv¬ 
ice  and  count  as  an  additional  line. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 
also  available  at  $1.00  extra 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Display  classified  Is  $3.95  per 
agate  line — $55.30  per  column  Inch 
minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day,  are 
valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


BICENTENNIAL 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


THE  50  STATES  in  50  WEEKS.  FREE. 
Hiitoric  and  modtrn  parspacfiva  in- 
cludad  with  opinion-travel  packet  from 
Western  Mitorial  Services  Bo«  24434, 
Denver,  Colo.  80224.  (303)  y88»447. 

^bmjnguaT 


BILINGUAL— Bicultural  features  Span¬ 
ish  and  English.  Weakly.  Box  444, 
Uitor  B  Publisher. 


COMMENTARY  on  current  national  Is¬ 
sues  affectino  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Dasiard,  Monroe,  La.  71201. 

'chess 

LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples. 
Bos  llB2.  Reno,  Nav.  Bf504. 

'commentary 


MOVIE  REVIEWS— Two  per  week. 
Los  Angelas  critic  will  supply  timely, 
lively  currant  descriptions  of  the  lat¬ 
est  films.  $5  weakly.  Box  723,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 


NOSTALGIA 


SON  OF  THE  SOIL,  who  also  is  a 
daily  newspaper  editor,  reminisces 
about  humble  beginnings  in  Great  De¬ 
pression  Days.  Wall-written  weakly  col¬ 
umn  ideal  for  Sunday  supplement  or 
Op-Ed  page.  Non-political,  with  subtle 
suggestion  that  human  hardship  breeds 
sturdy  character.  Samples,  rates:  "Back 
Home,"  3724  Springbrook,  Odessa, 
Texas  79742. 


ANARCHY?  Incisive  commentary  on 
headline  issues:  drugs,  school  violence, 
unionized  doctors  and  teachers,  rock 
music,  militance.  Crisp  analysis  for  gen¬ 
eral  audiences  who  ask  why.  from  a 
writer  who  gives  the  answers.  Box  808, 
Editor  B  Publisher. 

'"'^G£NERAr7NTEREST 

TRIVIA  TRIPS — Involving  trivia-loaded 
weekly  feature  about  people,  life  and 
various  subjects.  It's  areatl  Samples. 
Box  727,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

"YOUR  WORLD"  400-word  general  in¬ 
terest  column  of  fascinating  world  wide 
facts  about  people,  places  customs, 
events,  personalities,  travel,  resorts, 
cities,  food,  space,  oceans,  history, 
archeology,  oddities,  many  other 
areas.  Lively,  informative  and  educa¬ 
tional  reading  for  all  age  groups, 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Samples. 

VANCE  FEATURES 
207  Gold  St..  Park  Forest,  III.  40444 
(312)  74B-7442 

'medicaT 


OP  ED 


"MODEST  PROPOSALS,"  by  Paul  Dan¬ 
ish.  A  weekly  column  with  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  outlook.  Past  proposals  In¬ 
clude  lie  detectors  at  presidential  press 
conferences,  environmental  impact 
statements  for  marriages,  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  for  abortions,  a  lottery  for  space 
shuttle  rides,  a  return  to  the  spoils 
system.  750-1000  words.  For  samples 
write  Poverty  Flats  Co.,  Box  85j,  Boul¬ 
der.  Colo.  86302. 


SAVING  MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright, _  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Offset  or 
manuscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
South  13,  Temple,  Texas  74501. 


TRAVEL 


ADD  AN  EXPERT  travel  writer  to  your 
staff  with  a  weekly  800  word  question 
and  answer  travel  column,  tips,  tours, 
news.  No  fluff.  "Ethel  Blum  for  THE 
total  TRAVELER"  current  circulation 
1.5  million.  Low  rates,  exclusive  in  your 
area.  Write  Travel  Publications,  I  Lin¬ 
coln  Rd.  «2I4,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  33139 
or  call  collect  (305)  531-81 14. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  paramedical  I  SPORTS  FANS  LOVE  ELMER  STOON 
topics — now  available  directly  from  I  Cartoon  for  family  reading.  FREE 
Doctor  Polk.  300  Half  Mila  Rd..  Rad  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES  P.  O. 
Bank  N.J.  07701-  I  Box  740,  Grass  Valley.  Calif.  95945 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUsiNESS^OPPORTUNITIES 

PARTNER/ INVESTOR  wanted  for  ma- 
ior  acquisition  in  Southeast.  $2  million 
cash  required.  The  Newsmadia  Co., 
P,  O.  Box  12195  Northsida  Station  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga.  303B5. 

THIRD  PARTNER  gung-ho  ad  salas 
manager  only.  Weekly.  Fast  growth 
area  on  California  coast.  P.  O.  Box 
747.  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

I  HAVE  A  VERY  PROFITABLE  hot  metal 
composition  plant  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.Y.  I  could  expand  enormously  in 
matal  and  photocomposition  if  I  nad 
right  parties.  What  have  you  to  offer? 
Box  745,  Editor  B  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newspapefTbrokers^ 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Avo., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (20^  542-2587 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  brokor  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5444  Govarnmant  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (2BS)  4U-0B9I 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sala  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  tho  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (Bll)  444  0171  day¬ 
time;  (BI3)  7II-B0SI  nights:  or  write 
Box  1144.  Clearwater  Boacn.  Florida 
31515.  No  obligat.en,  of  course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newspapersTor^le 

SEASONAL  DAILY.  Grossed  S43.S(I0 
1974.  Great  potential  as  area  grows. 
In  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming.  With  small 
job  printing,  also  with  tarrific  potan- 
tial.  Box  756.  Editor  B  Publisher. 

ZONE  4  metro  area  weekly,  growth 
area,  definite  daily  potential.  Approxi¬ 
mate  gross  first  year:  579,000.  Box  744, 
Editor  B  Publisher. 

STRONG  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER, 
ISOLATED  IN  SOUTHWEST. 

BOX  719,  EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER^PPRAI^RS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  part- 
'  narship.  loan,  depreciation  and  in- 

I  suranca  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro- 
1  chura.  Marion  R.  Krahbiol,  Box  88, 

I  Norton,  Kans.  47454,  or  Robert  N. 

1  Bolitho,  Box  7111,  Shawnee  Mission, 

I  Kans.  44207. 

j  ^^NEWSPAPER^BROKE^ 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing^  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  B  ASSOC., 

.  4414  Rutgers  Street 

Houston.  Texas  77005 
I  Ph.  (711)  444-9414 


SOMEONE'S  EAGER  TO  BUY 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 

AT  TOP  DOLLAR 

Doubleday  Media  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  substantial  investors  anx¬ 
ious  to  buy  or  merge  with  respon¬ 
sible  groups  or  owners  of  newspa¬ 
per  properties  of  any  size.  Evalua¬ 
tions  and  appraisals.  Don  Malcolm, 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218— (214)  324-4231  or  (213)  233- 
4334.  Conway  Craig,  3114  Knight 
Robin.  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 — 
(512)  824-5528. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  torvico,  Inc. 
Newspapar  Salas,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(If'a  finnd/c  iiftrml  fi 0ferli*3.  all 
lypts,  from  our  tivo  officti.) 
MARION  R,  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.  O.  Bex  BB,  Norton,  Kans. 
47454,  Office  phone  (911)  917-1407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLIPHO,  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.  O.  Box  7113.  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans  44207.  Office  (911)  214- 
5280;  Res.  (911)  1SI-4BIS. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sala  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B  GRIMES  B  Co- 
National  Press  Building 
Washington  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  B-IIll 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  tho  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  largo  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490.  Gadsdon,  Ala.  15902 
Ph.  (205)  544-1154 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE:  2  Connecticut 
shoreline  wooklios.  Gross  5200,000.  Box 
74B,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

MUST  SELL  before  July  I.  Old  estab¬ 
lished  suburban  weakly,  plus  tabloid 
regional  farm  paper,  with  excellent 
central  plant.  5I75M  with  550M  down. 
Sand  proof  experience,  finances  to  Box  ! 
724,  Editor  B  Publisher.  I 

ZONE  9  WEEKLY,  choice  Californ'a  ' 
coastal  area.  548,000  gross  second 
year.  Rapid  growth  area.  Box  714, 
Editor  B  Publisher.  I 


NEW  YORK  CITY  MONTHLY  (10 
months)  neighborhood  tab  15,000 
controlled  circulation.  23rd  year,  gross 
518.000-1- .  Net  after  biz  tax  over  33%, 
easy  bi-weekly,  ideal  acquisition  or 
husband-wife.  522,500  cash.  Box  444, 
j  Editor  B  Publisher. 

NICE,  profitable  weekly  in  rural  North- 
Central  Ohio  town  grossing  530M-f. 
Composition  in  house;  printing  in  near¬ 
by  central  plant.  Close  to  top  private 
university,  ror  information  write  W.  W. 
Spurgeon.  550  Merchants  Natl.  Bldg., 
Muncie,  Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-9944. 

I  NEWSPAPERSviMnED^ 

I  SMALL  GROUP  publishing  quality 
I  newspape-s  has  cash,  ready  to  invest  in 
I  small  to  medium  sized  dailies  or  large 
i  weeklies.  WInsor  Newspapers.  Box  548, 

I  Canton,  III.  41520.  (309)  447-7411. 

I  WELL-FINANCED  former  publisher 
seeks  large  weekly.  Zones  I,  2.  3.  No 
I  broker.  Box  744,  Editor  B  Publisher. 

!  READY  TO  RETIRE?  The  publisher  of 
a  group  of  quality  newspapers  Is  seek- 
I  Ing  to  purchase  I  or  2  additional 
I  exclusive  weeklies  with  ad-circulation 
j  revenues  between  590,000  and  5400.000. 
Replies  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  full  details  about  your 
\  newspaper.  Include  recent  editions. 

I  Box  446,  Editor  B  Publisher, 

i  - - - 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspapar,  contact  The  Newsmadia 
I  Company,  newspaper  management 
i  consultant  and  media  brokers.  Jamas 
E.  Hickey  Jr..  P.  O  Box  12195.  North¬ 
sida  Station.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30105. 

LARGE  WEEKLY,  weakly  group  or  small 
^  daily  wanted  by  successful  pioneer 
'  newspaper  family.  Anywhere  in  south- 
j  ern  half  U.S.  Well  financed  father-son 
team  will  operate  personally.  Can  save 
you  over  50%  in  taxes;  or  we  can  pay 
all  cash.  Confidential  to  Publisher,  414 
I  Jefferson,  Topeka,  Kans.  44407.  (913) 
j  233-4777. 

'  WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspapar  Service  Company,  Inc. 

,  P.  O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 

WELL  FINANCED  group  publisher 
!  seeks  daily,  large  weakly.  Payment 
{  arranged  to  meet  your  requirements, 
j  No  broker  Involved.  Confidential  ra- 
;  plies  to  principal.  Write  Box  730,  Edi¬ 
tor  B  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  publisher  looking  for 
North  Carolina  weekly,  plans  Tarheelia 
visit  in  late  July.  Piedmont  preferred. 
Secrecy  pledged.  Box  812,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 


"PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A 
NICE  PROFIT  THROUGH 
E&P  CLASSIFIED." 

That's  the  word  we  received 
this  week  from  a  Southern  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  did  it  with  a  5  line  ad 
which  cost  only  $38,  including 
the  box  service  fee,  for  4  inser¬ 
tions.  How's  that  for  keeping 
profit  up  and  overhead  down! 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  May  31,  1975 


EQUIPMENT  U  SUPPLIES 

'"'^composingIroom 


SET  OF  JUSTOWRITERS.  Currently  be¬ 
ing  used  to  set  copy  for  20-page  week¬ 
ly.  Excellent  condition.  Contact  Richard 
Jones,  The  Valiey  Observer,  P.  O.  Box 
S«27,  Belleville.  Pa.  17004.  Ph:  (717) 
935-2413. 


ONE  ECRM  MODEL  700.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Dailas  Timas  Herald,  P.  O.  Box 
5445,  Dallas,  Texas  75222.  (214)  744- 
5184. 


ONE  FOTOTRONIC  TXT  5  disk  modal 
with  14  typefaces  and  ONE  FOTO¬ 
TRONIC  1200  with  iS  typefaces.  For 
further  information  contact  Richard 
Cunningham,  Dalias  Timas  Herald, 
P.  O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 
(214)  744-5184. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  man¬ 
ufacturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurai,  N.J.  08057. 
(509)  235-7514. _ 

JUSTOTEXT  71  TYPESEnERT"  Singer 
Photodisplay  70  (headliner)  ideal  for 
weekly  paper.  Cost  new  more  than  $15,- 
000;  must  sacrifice  immediately.  Best 
offer.  We  will  pay  shipping.  Perfect 
condition.  Box  791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  MOVE 
EQUIPMENT! 

We  move  it  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically — 52  weeks  a  year 
— from  buyer  to  seller,  right 
here  in  E&P  Classifieds!  But 
we're  putting  forth  a  special 
sales  effort  on  your  behalf 
in  our 

JUNE  14 
ANPA/RI 
ISSUE 

We  have  pages  and  pages  of 
equipment  for  sale  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  delegates  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Conference  June 
15-19  in  Houston.  The  eyes 
of  Texas — and  the  rest  of 
the  newspaper  world — will 
be  on  the  conference  hap¬ 
penings  in  Astro  Hall.  If 
you  deal  in  products,  serv¬ 
ices  or  systems  involved 
in  newspaper  production 
(or  if  you  have  surplus 
equipment  on  hand  at  your 
newspaper),  here’s  your 
chance  to  produce  business 
— because  we’ll  put  your 
ad  before  the  eyes  of  every 
delegate  at  the  conference! 


Call  or  write  us  today — and 
see  how  fast  we  make  the 
move  for  your  company. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ads 
(212)  PL  2-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^NGRAWN^ 

A-l  CONDITION — Taiop*  Micro-Dyn* 
Systam  with  Ball  Chamical  Plata  Proc- 
aitor  and  Ball  Chamical  Anti-Pollution 
Unit.  Also  K-PREENE  IS"  rolling  and 
curving  machina,  alactric.  Contact 
Univarsal  Printing  Equipmant  Co.  Inc., 
North  Arlington.  N.J.  (201)  438-3744. 


EQUIPMENT  TO  LEASE 

LEASE  OR  BUY?  Laasa  and  you  con- 
sarva  capital  and  cradit.  Most  ^at 
a  tax  advantaga.  Publishars  Laasmg 
Inc.  is  ownad  by  nawspapar  axteu- 
tivas  who  offar  aicallant  equipmant 
advice.  Let's  discuss  leasing  Writa  or 
call  PLI,  P.  O.  Drawer  I,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  35401.  (205)  345-0533. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINE  Modal 
4000.  Six  years  old.  Excallant  condi¬ 
tion.  Contact  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Fayettavilla  Observer,  Fayattavilla, 
N.C.  28302.  Ph:  (919)  485-2121. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


OVER  5,000,000  IMPRESSIONS 
and  still  counting,  on  naw  Chaakwood 
material  without  axcassiva  wear  or  a 
single  fracture.  No  more  downtime 
dua  to  broken  chaekwoods  or  damaga 
to  Tuckar  blades.  Tast  conducted  at 
major  metro  daily.  For  Goss  Mark  I 
Headliner  and  others.  Order  today  and 
sava  downtime,  repairs,  the  high  cost 
of  rapaatadly  replacing  Goss  Chaek¬ 
woods.  A  pair — $25;  knifabox  sat  (8), 
$92  50.  Ordar  today.  Parapatars  Ltd., 
2715  Spring,  Radwood  City,  Calif. 
94053. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  5  UNITS.  5  FOLDERS 
5  black,  I  3-color  unit  Urbanita  folder 
with  quarter  and  uppar  balloon  form¬ 
er,  SU  jaw  folder.  (Extra  units  avail- 
abla.)  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III.  50512.  (312  )  738-1200. 


LABELER-INSERTER— New  Ball  &  How- 
all  modal  502  labeler  with  2  insert 
stations,  multi-form  computer  head  lip 
sorter  and  12  ft.  convayor.  In  mint 
condition.  Original  cost  in  excess  of 
$37,000.  Must  sacrifice.  Contact  Paul 
Wagner  at  (714)  893-0075.  or  P.  O.  Box 
425,  Westminster,  Calif.  92583. 

ONE  SHERIDAN  4B-P  Stuffing  Ma¬ 
china,  8  heads  wall  maintained,  8  years  | 
old.  For  further  information  contact  ! 
Richard  Cunningham,  Dallas  Timas  I 
Herald,  P.  O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas 
75222.  (214)  744-5184. 

7«/SCELLANE0US 

MASTER  ETCHER  serial  #922  modal 
DMA48,  original  cost  1959,  $14,000,  and 
2  IntarWpas  #17390-91,  I  Linotypa 
model  #14,  synchronixed  CAPCO  re¬ 
winder  complete  top  condition.  Offers: 
talaphone  (504)  525-2313;  writa  Sowa- 
cora,  #12-774  Columbia  St.,  Naw- 
Wastminstar  V3M  IBS  B.C.  Canada. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
I  E  Paper  Corp.,  IB95  Wastwood  Blvd., 
L«i  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-5525. 

NARROW  WIDTH  ROLL  USERS.  If  you 
usa  rolls  25"  wida  or  less,  I  offar  a 
continuous  supply  of  trim  rolls,  perfect 
paper,  in  your  size  at  a  larqa  savings. 
Also  32  lb.  colored  news  trim  at  still 
larger  savings.  Box  550,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  parf  tapes  at  our 
sama  pricas— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  tvritf: 

PORTAGE  (215)  929-4455 
■ax  1500,  Akron,  Ohio  44111 

^^prcsses^sTmmhiner^ 

4  UNITS  NEWS  KING.  1957.  Quarter 
folder.  Ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
Priced  right.  (214)  542-5571. 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  Mark  III,  counter 
stacker;  Cottrell  V-I5A  l-l  folder,  2 
years  old,  with  30hp  motor  and  con¬ 
trols.  Contact  Universal  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  Inc.,  North  Arlington,  N.J. 
(201)  438-3477. _ 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  5  units.  1958 
Goss  Urbanita  5  unit  press,  1971 
Coss  Urbanita  add-on  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1958 
Cottrell  V-15  presses  and  units 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1958 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units.  1955 
MACHINERY  WANTED— We  will  pur¬ 
chase  used  Web  machinery  and  allied 
equipment  for  cash. 

IPEC  INC 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  50512 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


IDEAL  PRESS 

For  Small  Daily  or  Weakly 
4-Unit  Thatcher 
Used  By  5-Day  Daily 
Contact  Charles  Moser 
Box  585,  Branham,  Texas 
(713)  835-3543 


MULLER-MARTINI  INSERTER  model 
250,  main  section  feeder,  sword  open¬ 
ing  station,  2  insert  feeders,  and  modal 
225  convayor  belt  delivery.  Used  only 
20  hours.  Make  offar.  Tycon  Enterprises, 
255  Lyall  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14508. 
(715)  254-2050. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


2  AM  ELECTRO/SET  perforating  key¬ 
boards,  model  430  or  432.  Box  790,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


USED  ECRM  1800.  Call  (804)  445-2455 
or  writa  with  prica  quotation  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  Spink,  150  Brambleton  Ava.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  23501. 


TWO  CoRacTarm  100  Video  terminals, 
$4000  each  good  condition.  Yukon 
News,  211  Wood,  Whitehorse,  Yukon, 
Canada  YIA  2E4.  (403  )  557-5285. 

USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHO¬ 
TO-LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay 
$500.  Mr.  Levous,  (305)  754-3233.  45  N.E. 
54  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging  an- 
ginaering  modlficatrons,  rabuilding 
and  removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate 
wida.  Bramble  Professional  Press  En¬ 
gineering,  Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen, 
Texas  78501.  (815)  358-1943. 


■Ip 
Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 

GRAPHICS  INSTRUCTOR,  one-year  ap¬ 
pointment  at  assistant  profassor  level, 
to  teach  graphics  and  to  serve  as  mag¬ 
azine  adviser  at  West  Coast's  largest 
Department  of  Communications.  MA 
required,  with  teaching  and/or  media 
experience  preferred.  Contact  Dr.  J. 
William  Maxwell,  Search  Committee. 
Dept,  of  Communications,  Cal'fornia 
State  University,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92534. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 
liCADEMlF 

ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY'S  Board 
of  Student  Publications  is  seeking  a 
Manager  of  Student  Publications.  ASU, 
a  major  university  with  35,000  students, 
is  located  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area.  Minimum  of  5  years  madia  ex¬ 
perience,  including  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  knowledge  of  production,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  management.  A 
Bachelors  Decree,  preferably  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  Business  is  also  required.  A 
Masters  Degree  and  experience  on  e 
campus  in  an  editorial  position  or  as 
advisor  would  also  be  halpful.  Mini¬ 
mum  $15,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  de¬ 
pending  on  experience  and  other  qual¬ 
ifications.  Applications  dua  June  25, 
1975.  5end  detailed  resume  Including 
at  least  3  references  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Personnel  OfficOj  Arizona  State 
University,  Tempo,  Ariz.  85281.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

MURRAY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeking 
assistant  or  associate  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  teach  public  relations,  me¬ 
dia  management,  advertising  and  re¬ 
porting.  Will  also  work  on  thesis  com¬ 
mittees.  Must  have  PhD  with  soma 
media  experience.  Salary  competitive. 
Position  open  for  Fall  (August  22,  1975). 
Send  resume  to:  Chairman.  Department 
of  Journalism,  Box  2455 — University  Sta¬ 
tion,  Murray,  Ky.  42071.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 

JOURNALISM — Position  open  Fall  se¬ 
mester  1975,  for  individual  to  teach 
photography  in  part  of  course  load  in 
news/ editorial  sequence.  He  or  she  will 
advise  student  magazine.  Want  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  a  PhD  and  media  ex¬ 
perience.  Rank  is  assistant  or  associate 
professor,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Salary  is  competitive.  Program  is  pro¬ 
fessional.  Department  is  in  rapidly 
growing  university  located  in  state's 
capital  and  state's  media  center.  Write 
Dr.  Cliff  Lawhome,  Chairman,  Dept, 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72204. 
UALR  Is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirm¬ 
ative  Action  Employer. 


GRADUATE  AS5t5TANT5HIPS  avail¬ 
able  for  coming  year.  One  editorial 
assistantship  and  teaching  assistant- 
ships  in  photography  reporting  and 
editing.  Half-time  with  $3000  stipends 
and  tuition  and  other  advantages. 
One-year  professional  program  leads 
to  Masters  in  Journalism.  Write;  Di¬ 
rector  of  Graduate  Studies,  Dept,  of 
Journalism.  South  Dakota  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Brookings,  S.D.  57005. 


specialist/program  coordina¬ 
tor  IN  CABLE  CQMMUNICATON— 
University  of  Wisconsin — Extension 
Madison.  Develop  statewide,  regional 
seminars  in  cable  TV.  Includes  planning, 
coordinating.  Instructing,  promoting, 
evaluating  workshops,  etc.  Masters  de¬ 
gree  in  Mass  Communications  or  re¬ 
lated  field media  experience  admin¬ 
istrative  ability,  interest  in  adult  edu¬ 
cation,  knowledge  of  cable  regulation, 
licensing.  Start;  July  I.  1975.  Annual 
salary  $9500-$l0,500.  Apply  to:  Director, 
Department  of  Communication.  UW- 
Extansion,  510  Langdon  St.,  Madison, 
Wise.  53705.  UW-Extension  provides 
equal  opportunities  in  employment  and 
programming. 

OUTSTANDING,  SELF-MOTIVATED  re¬ 
cent  college  graduate  needed  to  sell 
advertising,  write  news,  manage  small 
weekly  in  fine,  dynamic  suburban  area. 
Sand  complete  resume — preferably  with 
college  transcripts— and  long  letter 
telling  about  yourself.  Small  starting 
salary,  but  big  percentage  of  success. 
Box  789.  Editor  ■  Publisher. 

DAILY  COURIER-NEWS,  Elgin,  III.,  has 
immediate  opening  for  accountant  with 
newspaper  background  and  knowledge 
of  computer  operations.  Must  be  de¬ 
greed.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  to:  R.  C.  Propern'ek.  Asst, 
to  the  Publisher,  300  Lake  St.,  Elgin, 
III.  50120. 

CARTOONlirsT''^ 

ILLUSTRATORS 

CARTOONIST  AND  ILLUSTRATORS 
still  sought  for  Black  oriented  comic 
strips.  Submit  samples.  Box  809,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

E&P  aossHlede— 

At  affective  In 
the  nawspapar  eemmanfty 
os  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  year  eemmenltyl 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
d/splaTadvertTs/ng 


HELP  WANTED 

"’Td/tor/al 


HELP  WANTED 

IpRODucrTorT 


FUTURE  LIMITED?  I 

Agqrttstiva  tal*s  and  sarvica  faka- 
charga  par»on  for  complata  charga 
homa  dalivary  managar  on  4-day  morn¬ 
ing.  Fiald  oparator  axparianca  a««an- 
tial.  Futura  axcallant  if  you  can  pro- 
duca.  Raiuma  and  salary  raquiramants, 
plaasa,  In  confidanca  to  Bo*  713,  Editor  , 
Ji  Publiihar. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  87-yaar-  I 
old,  7300  loutharn  California  5-day  ' 
otfs'at  PM  in  axpanding  orowth  araa, 
plus  2  paid  waaklias.  Looking^  for  ag- 
graitiva  — praiant  assistant — with  com-  ; 
plata  circulation  background.  Salary  | 
plus  tina  incantiva  plan.  Sand  rasuma  ' 
to  N.  A.  Hyman,  publishar,  Corona  , 
Daily  Indapandant,  P.  O.  Bo*  610, 
Corona.  Calif.  91720.  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  i 

Wa  ara  a  prograssiva,  madium  siiad  ; 
Zona  I  daily  looking  for  circulation 
growth.  Tha  salary  and  banatit  packaga 
will  ba  thara  for  tha  parson  who  can 
maka  us  go.  Tha  potantial  is  raaj.  Sand 
complata  rasuma  with  an  outlina  on  . 
how  you  promota  homa  dalivary  now. 
Box  755,  Editor  t  Publishar.  j 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-day  ! 
suburban  daily.  Af^ly  to  Jarry  Emer¬ 
son,  Golden  Daily  Transcript,  P.O.  Box  | 
32,  Golden,  Colo,  80601. 

PAID  AND  FREE,  circulation  manager  1 
needed.  Pay  open — if  you  have  neces¬ 
sary  experience.  Zone  6,  25,000  circula-  , 
tion  with  plans  to  expand.  Boy  carrier  | 
and  motor  delivery  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  with  salary  re-  | 
quirements  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  | 
798,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

DISPLAY  ADVCRTISINoT^  | 

EXPERIENCED  AD  DIRECTOR  needed 
for  small  growing  Southwest  newspa¬ 
per.  Must  ba  able  to  handle  small  staff 
and  soma  major  accounts  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  araa.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume  to  Box  785,  Editor  &  Publishar. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
group-owned  daily  in  Zone  I.  Fast 
growing  aggressive  market.  Tall  all  in 
first  latter,  including  salary  raquira¬ 
mants.  Box  759,  Editor  &  Publishar. 

DAILY  COURIER-NEWS,  Elgin,  III., 
seeks  working  advertising  sales  devel¬ 
opment  manager  in  multi-publication 
compatitiva  operation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Also  accepting  resumes  for  ax- 
pariencad  retail  advertising  sales  par¬ 
sons.  Write:  R.  C.  Proparnick,  Asst,  to 
the  Publisher,  300  Lake  St.,  Elgin,  III. 
60120. 

ZONE  6.  Madium  sized  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  nawspapar  requires  an  axpariencad 
retail  advertising  managar.  Will  be 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  thirteen 
position  department  and  will  report 
to  advertising  director.  Good  growth 
opportunity.  Salary  plus  liberal  bonus 
plan  and  fringe  benefits.  Sand  rasuma 
to  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publishar.  All  re¬ 
plies  acknowledged. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  tor 
$400,000  gross  weekly  Central  Florida 
shopper.  Salary  $20,000.  Must  ba  craa- 
tive,  sales  oriented  and  abla  to  mo¬ 
tivate.  Send  rasuma  to  Box  780,  Editor 
It  Publishar. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Consider 
recant  grad,  craativa,  aggressive. 
Strong  on  layouts  and  sales.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  commission  based 
on  performance.  Weakly  at  Ocean  ‘ 
Zone  2.  Box  752,  Editor  t  Publisher.  | 

AD  LAYOUT-SALES,  growing  Mississip-  | 
pi  weekly.  Management  potential.  $150. 
Box  B03,  Editor  &  Publishar. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail  and  | 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P  j 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type-  i 
written  resume,  references.  Free  service  ' 
in  bulletins  for  open  listings  to  our  500  ' 
member  daily  newspapers.  $2  service 
charge  for  blind  box  number  listing. 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn..  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 
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ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  good 
track  record  in  all  facets  of  display 
and  classified  sales  management.  Ex-  | 
cellent  spot  with  growth  market  non-  | 
metro  weekly  group,  Zona  5.  Box  773, 
Editor  (  Publishar. 

IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING 
TO  BREAK  INTO 
THE  WORLD  OF  ADVERTISING 
Tha  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episco¬ 
pal  religious  order  which  publishes  a 
general  news  magazine  in  western  Can¬ 
ada,  is  recruiting  new  members,  man 
and  woman,  to  train  as  advertising 
salesmen,  artists  and  researchers.  Com¬ 
pany  members  receive  as  income  $1  a 
day  plus  all  living  essentials.  For  a 
parson  of  decisive  religious  conviction 
who  wants  to  put  his  or  her  talents  to  | 
the  service  of  God,  this  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  learn,  on  a  new  medium 
in  the  local  display  advertising  field.  | 
Write  the  Minister.  Company  of  the 
Cross  11224  142  Street,  Edmonton  Can-  | 
ada,  T5M-IT9,  (403)  452-8442.  | 

TOP-NOTCH  DISPLAY  SALESPERSON:  ■ 
Southern  New  Jersey  18,000  circulation 
daily  seeks  an  ad  salesman  strong  in  I 
copy,  layout  and  selling  with  at  least  ! 

5  years  experience  We  offer  a  minimum 
starting  salary  of  $225  per  week  plus  ' 
car  allowance  or  higher  deoending  on 
experience.  Also  included  is  a  bonus  i 
plan  and  a  better  than  average  benefit  I 
package  which  Is  all  company  paid. 
Our  paper  Is  a  part  of  a  group  owned 
by  the  Detroit  News  and  offers  sub-  | 
stantial  growth  opportunities.  Send  res-  | 
ume  ana  salarv  requirements  to  Alan 
J.  Leslie  The  Vineland  Times.Journal,  I 
7  S.  7th  St..  Vineland,  N.J.  08340. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
I'm  looking  for  help!  50.000-F  Zone  2  ■ 
daily  needs  an  experienced  advertising  | 
director  to  round  out  Its  management 
team.  You  must  be  able  to  develop  and 
motivate  your  staff  be  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  in  all  areas  of  sales, 
and  have  clear  potential  to  move  up. 
You  can  find  out  of  you  are  the  right  i 
candidate  by  sending  your  resume  and  ] 
•alary  requirement*  All  applications 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Write  Box  j 
795,  Editor  SPublisher.  j 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  student  | 
newspaoer  at  Midwest  university.  Mini- 
mum  of  6  months  experience  on  daily 
ad  staff,  with  ability  to  work  with  and 
train  students  in  display  and  classified  | 
sales,  layout,  design.  Send  resume  and 
salarv  requirements  to  Box  814,  Editor 

6  Publisher.  { 


EDITORIAL 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  required  to  ove*-  j 
see  both  editorial  and  business  deoart-  j 
ments  of  The  Berkeley  Barb.  Broad  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  newspaper  field  plus  : 
some  involvement  with  the  alternative  ; 
press  essential.  Must  be  abla  to  make  ! 
decisions,  handle  responsibility,  give  | 
rfirections.  as  well  as  supervise  staff.  | 
Send  complete  resume  including  salary  I 
requirements  to  International  News  I 
Kevus,  P.  O.  Box  407,  Saratoga,  Calif. 
95070.  j 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  offset  semi-weekly 
needs  top  editor  to  manaoe  staff  of  5 
We  want  the  best.  Box  751,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN — Knowledge  of  headlines.  | 
copy  editing  and  layout.  At  least  I  j 
year  exoarianca.  Contact  Carol  Talley. 
Managino  Editor,  Daily  Advance,  Dov¬ 
er.  N.J.  07801.  ! 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/ REPORTER  for  Zona 
2  citv  weakly.  Lively  business  writer  , 
should  sand  rasuma,  clips  and  compen¬ 
sation  raquiramant  to  Box  642,  Editor  , 
i  Publishar. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Sand  us  your  raiuma:  wa  will  duplicate 
and  refer  It  on  currant  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advartlslng, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
ava'Iabla. 

New  England  Dally  Nawspapar  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcastar,  Mass.  0I60B 


CITY  EDITOR— Direct  a  staff  of  ag-  i 
gressive,  award-winning  reporters  on  a  ^ 
22M  PK4  daily  in  tha  heart  of  one  of 
tha  Northwest's  finest  recreational  and  : 
agricultural  araas.  Intelliganca,  aggres¬ 
siveness,  fairness  and  hard  work  will  be 
needed  to  gain  tha  respect  of  this 
young  and  upward-bound  staff.  The 
newspaper's  goal  is  to  be  one  of  tha  , 
finest  small  dailies  in  the  nation.  Wo  j 
believe  we're  on  our  way.  Send  full  > 
resume  to  Publisher,  Times-News,  Box  | 
548,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  83301. 

GENERAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

REPORTER 

If  you  have  some  daily  newspaper  ex-  | 
periance  and  are  ready  to  meet  the  ! 
challenge  only  a  competitive  market-  ' 
place  offers,  you  may  qualify  for  an  I 
exciting  opportunity  now  available  on  j 
our  rapidly  growing  Zone  S  7-day  pub-  { 
llcatlon.  We  seek  a  prolific,  hard-hit-  ' 
ting  newsperson.  Send  complete  res¬ 
ume  including  salary  requirements  to  ! 
Box  768,  Editor  &  Publishar. 

STRINGER — Major  business  publication 
needs  part-time  correspondent  in  San 
Francisco  area.  Monthly  retainer  plus 
space  rate.  Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Need  highly  motivated  person  to  run 
sports  department.  Must  ba  strong  in 
writing,  editing  and  direction  of  staff 
for  5-county  area.  We  are  a  29,000-t- 
electronic  AM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Send 
resume,  salary  expectations  to  Box  757, 
Editor  &  Publishar. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  for  a  music  writer 
who  can  back  up  his  opinions  on  more 
than  one  kind  of  music,  but  who'd 
rather  get  off  his  aisle  seat  to  do  tough, 
creative  reporting  on  the  stars,  the 
songs,  the  trends  and  the  money  that 
make  the  music. 

Reviews  alone  are  too  little  too  late. 
Sure,  somebody  ought  to  say  whether 
a  concert  was  great  or  lousy.  But  peo¬ 
ple  get  most  of  their  music  far  from 
a^y  auditorium,  and  we  want  to  write 
for  them. 

We're  one  of  America's  good  newspa¬ 
pers  In  one  of  the  country's  good  music 
cities.  Box  800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WRITER/EDITOR.  Columbia 
University's  Office  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion.  Must  have  at  least  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  writing  science,  preferably  for  a 
major  daily  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Knowledge  of  geology,  marine  geo¬ 
physics,  chemistry,  biological  sciences 
and  physics  particularly  useful.  ALL 
WRITING  AND  EDITORIAL  SKILLS. 
Excellent  benefits  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  G.  Cole,  Employment 
Office,  Columbia  University,  209  Dodge 
Bldg.,  116  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10027.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

COPY  EDITOR — At  least  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  in  editing  layout  and  headline  | 
writing.  Write  Edward  Casey,  Executive 
Editor,  Evening  Capital,  Annapolis, 
Md.  21401.  j 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  reorganize 
newsroom  of  25,000  PM  daily  and  de¬ 
velop  into  bright  modern  package. 
Top  $  for  energetic,  experienced  news-  . 
man  who  believes  in  tight  editing.  ! 
modern  typography  and  objective  re¬ 
porting.  Box  810.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily  news-  | 
papers  in  E&P  Zones  5  7  and  8  Exoeri- 
enced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  Free  service  in  bulletins  for  open 
listings  to  our  500  member  daily  news¬ 
papers.  $2  service  charge  for  blind  box 
number  listings.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  lOOW.  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.60603. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN,  Goss  Community,  must  be 
competent  on  fine  work.  Camera  ex¬ 
perience  or  willingness  to  learn  cam¬ 
era  essential.  Lindsay  Gazette,  P.  O.  | 
Box  308,  Lindsay.  Calif.  93247. 

EDITOR  Si  PUB 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  small 
Florida  offset  daily.  Print  several  sur¬ 
rounding  area  papers.  Qualifications 
required  include  organizational  abili¬ 
ties,  interpersonal  relationships,  inven¬ 
tory  control,  thorough  knowledge  of 
printing.  Experienced  only  need  apply. 
Box  786,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Replies 
confidential. 

CAMERA 

7-day  AM  newspaper.  Zone  5,  needs 
darkroom-platemaker  in  Urbanite  op¬ 
eration  using  Spartan  and  Pako  equip¬ 
ment.  Some  press  experience  desired. 
Union  scale.  Box  811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  MANAGER— Must  ba 
experienced  in  mechanical  systems, 
copy  flow,  typesetting  and  the  man¬ 
aging  of  personnel.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  goc^  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  saraly  require¬ 
ments  and  date  available  to  M.  Kaklis, 
Box  354,  Gretna,  La.  70053. 

PROMOT/ON^^*^^ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER:  Experienced 
in  executing  advertising  supplements. 
Must  have  both  creativity,  selling  abil¬ 
ity.  Excellent  ispportunity  to  take  over 
promotion  department  of  fast  growing 
weekly.  Santa  Fe  Reporter,  P.  O.  Box 
2306,  Santa  Fa.  N.M.  87501. 

'^^TvbuNrelajw^ 

MANAGER-NEWS  SERVICES  for  major 
Chicago-based  company.  Will  develop 
publicity  programs  on  national  and 
regional  levels.  4-5  years  experience 
in  product  or  service  publicity  and 
news  media  relations  for  large  com¬ 
pany  essential.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F.  Box  772,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR— Experience 
preferred  In  graphic  design  and  layout, 
photography  journalism  Knowledge  of 
radio  and  TV  desirable.  Broad  and  var¬ 
ied  responsibilities.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to:  T.  V.  Dahl,  Director  Public 
Relations,  Sweet  Briar  College.  Sweet 
Briar.  Va.  24595.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

TECHNicAlTREPS^^^ 

HIGHEST  COMMISSIONS  paid  to 
composition  equipment  sales  pros.  Ter¬ 
ritories  available  in  Zones  2,  3  and  5 
and  Canada  selling  competition-free 
peripheral  equipment.  Contact:  Com¬ 
mand  Graphics,  RD  #4,  Londonderry, 
N.H.  (403)  434-5100  or  see  us  at  ANPA- 
Houston. 


Positions 
Wonted  .  •  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGGRESSIVE  EXECUTIVE.  36,  MBA. 
seeks  new  administrative  or  marketing 
responsibilities.  Broad  experience  In 
news,  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  finance.  Box  778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  PUBLISHER.  Strong  on 
sales,  account  control  and  organizing. 
If  you  need  help,  you  need  me.  B. 
Scales.  (415)  447-7637. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Circulation 
Director.  Over  20  years  top  manage¬ 
ment  experience  on  small,  medium  and 
large  newspapers.  Seeking  challenging 
position— any  size  page — any  Area. 
Let's  discuss  your  needs  and  my  quali¬ 
fications.  Box  793,  Editor  &  Publishar. 

FAMILY  MAN,  3I|  with  unique  back¬ 
ground  seeks  position  in  Northwest; 
weekly  or  daily,  for  a  publisher  who 
values  ability  In  ad  side,  editorial  side, 
photography,  graphics  and  decision¬ 
making.  Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LISHER  for  May  31,  1975 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

data  processing — Young  dynamic 
Intarnal  consultant.  28.  amployad  by  a 
larga  nawipapar,  saaki  position  raipon- 
libla  for  tha  total  data  procassing 
function.  Knowledgaabla  in  tha  usa  of 
jarga  and  mini  computers  for  procass¬ 
ing  business  and  typesetting  applica¬ 
tions.  Highly  axpariencad  in  designing 
and  installing  taxt  editing  systems.  Pre¬ 
fer  position  davaloping  new  or  young 
data  processing  dapartmant  in  tha 
newspaper  publishing  industry.  Box  732, 
Editor  i  Puplishar. 

^^^j^nSTS/CARTOONIST^ 

ARTIST-CARTOONIST  seeking  staff  art¬ 
ist  position  with  Canadian  daily,  ax- 
pariancad.  professional.  P.  O.  Box  7208, 
Ottawa.  KIL  8E3. 


CIRCULATION 

YOUNG,  aggressive,  sales-oriantad 
individual  seeks  top  management  po¬ 
sition.  10  years  experience  with  larga 
metro.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  sales 
and  circulation.  2  years  college.  Box 
737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

,  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  with  large 
I  weakly-  Journalism  degree  and  pho- 
I  tography.  seeks  move  to  a  daity  pa- 
i  par.  Will  work  all  Zones.  Contact  -Jinn 
i  Kaye.  I&I&  12th  St.,  Peru.  III.  8I3S4. 

I  (81 S)  223-8057. 

j  SOMEWHERE  OUT  THERE  is  a  small 
town  publisher  in  search  of  a  young 
’  couple  to  taka  over  his  daily  or  weakly. 

We  offer  IS  years  experience  all  phases 
:  dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers:  top  refar- 
^  encas.  In  exchange  we  want  to  trade 
hustle  for  unhurried  atmosphere  and 
I  comfortable  living  in  pleasant  commu- 
!  nity.  Prefer  Zona  I  or  5.  Box  77?,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE.  10  years  ex¬ 
perience  daily  2  years  weekly.  Volun¬ 
tary  pay,  double  last  paper's  collec¬ 
tions  in  6  months.  Any  Zone.  Box  805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^~0/SPLAFADviRf?S/NG 

OVEROUALIFIED  working  ad  and  bus¬ 
iness  manager  unaqualed  in  account 
sales  and  control.  Is  this  what  you 
need?  Sober  "happily  married"  fam¬ 
ily  man.  Prefer  Western  States  or  any 
coastal  area.  Consider  anywhere  with 
moving  expenses  and  $15, 000-plus.  B. 
Scales,  (415)  447-7637. 

POSITION  WITH  MEDIUM  size  paper 
in  Zone  3,  5  or  6  is  sought  by  young 
(30),  ambitious  ad  manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  training  salesmen,  efficient 
production,  special  F>romotion$  and  in¬ 
creased  linage.  Minimum  salary  $20,- 
000.  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  with  an  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  salesman  and  department 
manager  who  can  motivate  others  to 
increase  sales.  Small  daily/metro  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  in  selling,  servicing, 
layout,  copy,  promotions.  Degree.  Zone 
3,  4,  5.  Box  799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^iorroRMT 

DESPERATELY  NEEDED  by  editor,  42. 
family  man,  spot  on  small 'medium 
daily  or  copy  desk,  metro.  Caught  in 
economic  cutback  20  years  experience. 
Top  references.  Call  (816)  454-5853. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  desk,  bureau.  Recession 
victim.  Editor  doing  my  job.  South, 
Southwest.  M.  C.  Cagle,  Box  744,  R. 
Pierce,  Fla.  33450.  (305)  465-7167. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  25,  with  2  years  ex- 
perianca  seeking  new  position.  Strong 
feature  writer,  nard  worker,  excellent 
rafarancas.  Box  754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWS  PRO.  49.  solidly  ax- 
parlancad  dailies,  wire  services,  foreign, 
seeks  editing,  rewrite  or  reporting  slot. 
Lively  writer,  can  direct  or  do  most 
of  It,  inside  or  out.  Box  708,  Editor 
R  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALIST,  25, 
seeks  reporting  or  editing  slot  on 
medium  to  large  size  daily,  any  Zone. 
Experience  with  daily,  bi-weekly,  wire 
service,  internships.  BA  Journalism. 
Box  691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  responsible  for  news¬ 
room  and  editorial  pages  of  a  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily.  25  years  experience. 
Can  lead,  develop  and  train  a  staff. 
National  award  winner.  Top  references.  i 
Seek  opportunity  where  quality  and  j 
economy  in  ooerations  are  appreci-  i 
ated.  Box  775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS  SAY  IT  BUT  WITHOUT  A 
GOOD  LAYOUT  MAN  NO  ONE 
WOULD  EVER  SEE  IT.  Will  do  either  ^ 
or  both  for  right  smallish  to  medium-  | 
large  daily.  Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4,  5,  but 
will  consider  others.  Clips  layouts  on 
request.  Box  753,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

EDITOR — Impeccable  credentials,  ref¬ 
erences.  Newsroom  management.  Zone 
2-3-4-9.  Box  673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR.  II  years 
experience  in  corporate  and  non-profit 
publications,  excellent  writing  skills, 
photography,  layout,  design.  Sxillad  in 
every  aspect  of  the  job.  Box  669,  Editor 
i  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  I  year  weakly  axparienca, 
with  daily,  magazine  and  freelance 
seasoning  wants  daily  or  weekly  spot 
in  Zona  7,  8  or  9.  Love  photo  work  and 
features.  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  (3.5  years),  aggressive 
state  house  reporter  with  oenaral  as¬ 
signment,  wire  service  and  d^esk  experi¬ 
ence  as  well.  Good  refe-ences  and 
clips  available.  Will  relocate.  Box  760, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDITOR,  38.  and  wife.  30, 
seek  creative  spots  on  medium  sized 
publ'cation.  Ha  nas  12  years  experience 
including  metro  daily,  prefers  column/ 
feature  writing.  She  has  many  state, 
national  reporting  awards,  magazine 
experience.  Both  photographers.  Box 
717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"fFnELY-HONED  film/drama  critic, 
feature  writer,  seeks  position  with  any 
pubiication.  PhD,  axpariencad.  Box 
748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-NEWSMAN,  effective  but  unfulfilled 
as  ma[or  company  publicist  seeks  re- 
turn_  to  newsroom  and  lively  writing/ 
editing  slot._  Sports,  broad  business 
background  in  daily,  weakly,  associa¬ 
tion,  PR  environments.  At  home  on 
desk  but  free  to  travel.  Box  738,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  (315)  394-8551. 


TOP-NOTCH  backup  man  seeks  to  turn 
hard  work,  experience,  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  into  managing  editor  position.  Box 
742,  Editor  t  PubTishar. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR -reporter -pho¬ 
tographer  seeks  opportunity  with  small, 
m^lum  daily.  Young  (25),  but  expari- 
ancad  In  davaloping  outstanding  local 
report.  5  years  in  news,  3  as  managing 
editor  of  quality  suburban  weekly 
group.  Direct  staff  of  5.  Layout,  page 
makaJp  knowledge.  Box  683,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER-JOURNALIST,  degreed,  seeks 
to  become  correspondent  (or  free¬ 
lance)  with  newspaper,  magazine  or 
radio-TV  organization.  14  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  travel  in  different 
continents.  Special  expert  sa:  political- 
economic  life  of  all  Europe  (princi¬ 
pally  Common  Market  countries).  Res¬ 
idence  in  Roma,  but  free  to  travel. 
Multi-lingual.  Please  answer  (regis¬ 
tered)  to  Raphael  Lop-Jordan,  Casalla  i 
Postafe  710,  S.  Silvestro,  Roma,  Italy. 

CLARK  KENT  AND  LOIS  LANE  we 
ain't.  But  dependable  and  versatile  we 
are.  Couple  seeks  weekly  needing  re¬ 
porting,  photo,  editing,  production  ex-  I 
perience.  Full/ part  time.  Northern  state 
desired.  Box  797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WITH  MOXIE-Editor,  24, 
of  small  metro  weekly  in  Zone  2  seeks  | 
reporter's  beat  on  daily  or  larga  week¬ 
ly.  any  Zona.  3  years  experience  with 
all  types  news  plus  photos,  layout, 
heads  and  cold  type  equipment.  Cre¬ 
ative  flair.  Box  763,  Editor  S  Publisher.  | 

SOMEWHERE  there  must  be  a  nice 
desk  job  for  50-yaar-old  woman  jour-  ^ 
nalist  who's  tired  of  writing.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  all  kinds  of  newspapers  from 
smallest  weakly  to  Top  Ten  daily.  Box 
787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT,  EAGER  Smith  '75  grad  seeks 
work  in  journalism/publishing.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  desk 
experience  looking  for  quality  paper 
near  mountains  or  forest.  National  prize 
winner  weary  of  go-go  boom  area. 
Good  experience  and  references.  Box 
801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONEST,  AMBITIOUS  Michigan  State 
University  BA  Journalism.  Talented,  cre¬ 
ative  writer.  Good  speller.  Photograph¬ 
ic  experience.  Zones  I,  2,  3  5.  Kathy 
Kaloydis.  3431  Brookgate,  Flint,  Mich. 
48507.  (313)  239-9147. 

MONEY,  LOCATION  NO  OBJECT— 
J-Degree,  6  years  as  copy  editor-re¬ 
porter,  mid-sized  daily.  Want  responsi¬ 
bility.  Box  802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


MEXICO-BASED  expert  U.S.  Latin 
America  reporter.  Experienced,  accu¬ 
rate.  Coup  coverage  isn't  enough. 
Readers  deserve  issue-oriented  report¬ 
ing.  Backgrounders,  in-depth  events  and 
personalities,  features,  travel;  conven¬ 
tions  on  assignment;  weekly,  monthly 
column.  Pre-.nflation  rates.  Box  721, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 

"LAST  HURRAH"  campaign  color. 
Give  readers  flavor  of  presidential 
races.  D.C.  writer  for  sidebars  on  cam¬ 
paign  characters,  pros,  candidates. 
More  angles  than  Euclid.  Sports,  poli¬ 
tics,  combat  experience.  Box  739,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 

AMBITIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHER:  BA,  3 
years  doing  sports,  news,  darkroom. 
Willing  to  live  in  any  Zona.  Resume, 
portfolio  rafarancas  on  request.  Rich 
Dunoff,  407  Bowman  Ava.,  Marion,  Pa. 
19066.  (215)  MO  7-I27B. 

^PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Knowledge 
from  composing  room  to  transporta¬ 
tion;  hot  to  cold  type;  stereo  to  thin 
relief;  programming  and  data  proces¬ 
sing  background.  Box  784,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEED  EXPERIENCE?  20  years  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Hot  metal,  cold  type  conver¬ 
sion,  OCR,  editing  terminals,  direct 
printing,  soma  offsat.  Good  trainar  and 
problem  solver.  Interested  in  first  or 
strong  second  spot.  Metro  to  medium. 
June  IS  Houston  interviews.  Box  734, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  Managing  Editor  or  General 
Manager  slot  wanted  on  medium  or 
large  daily.  Experienced  all  depart¬ 
ments,  currently  general  manager  of 
small  daily.  Box  813,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR -REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Managing  editor  for  2  weeklies  seeks 
position  with  daily  or  magazine. 
Young,  creative,  strong  under  pressure; 
firm  ethics.  Box  807,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

<  THE  DAILY  TIDBIT  has  no  mind  for  ed¬ 
ucation  writing,  especially  the  why  and 
how.  Metro  pro  wants  to  do  job  right. 
Box  806,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


lE&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 

PUBUC^ELATIONS 

SOMEONE  GAVE  YOU  A  FIRST  JOB 
— and  he  wasn't  sorry.  Give  me  a  job 
and  you  won't  be  sorry.  You  were  qual¬ 
ified,  I  am  qualified.  I  have  experience 
in  TV,  radio,  magazines,  non-profit,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  consumer  public  relations. 
I  have  completed  my  Masters  Degree 
in  PR  and  can  start  work  August  I. 
For  resume  and  references  contact; 
Mark  Shain,  1333  N.  Franklin  PI.  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.  53202.  (414)  224-9396. 

I  COMMUNICATE  CLEARLY;  have  PR 
experience,  fresh  ideas  and  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  self  and  employer.  Age  25. 
Seek  PR  post  Zone  I  and  New  York. 
Write  for  details.  Box  804,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


age  26,  male;  10  months 
in  FI  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■ 


REPORTER, 
experience  on  Florida  weekly.  Seek  po¬ 
sition  with  da’Iy  or  progressive  weekly, 
any  Zona.  Present  beat;  County  and 
city  government,  schools;  also  fea¬ 
tures  and  photography.  Want  to  do  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  English  degree, 
hard  worker,  self-starter.  Ready  to  gol 

Box  761,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANT  SOMEONE  who  can  walk  in 
and  taka  over?  IS  years  experience  in¬ 
cludes  everything  from  starting  week¬ 
lies  from  scratch  to  editor  and  general 
manager  plus  soma  daily  axparienca. 
Prefer  community  journalism  to  big 
daily.  Florida  resident  over  IS  years. 
Employed  but  ready.  Box  782,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Roben  U.  Brown  Judge  orders  striking 

guild  workers  to  work 


Those  column  widths 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  sales 
promotion  division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  virtually  all  leading  department, 
chain  and  specialty  stores  in  the  U.S., 
has  urged  newspaper  publishers  to 
adopt  common  standards  for  newspaper 
sizes  “seeking  to  end  the  confusing  and 
costly  effects  of  newspapers  with  vary¬ 
ing  page  and  column  width/depth  pro¬ 
portions.” 

The  same  appeal  has  been  heard  from 
advertising  agency  executives. 

We  can’t  remember  any  newspaper 
development  that  has  caused  so  much 
controversy  in  recent  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  count  of  the 
number  of  newspapers  using  the  various 
formats  because  the  changes  are  coming 
so  fast  and  furious.  But  at  the  last  reck¬ 
oning  there  were  over  60  newspapers 
using  the  nine-column  style  and  153 
using  the  six-column  format. 

There  are  various  claims  of  newsprint 
savings  in  changes  to  both  sizes.  Some 
day  it  will  all  be  sorted  out,  publishers 
will  agree  that  one  or  the  other  is  the 
most  efficient  style,  there  will  be  some 
standardization — we  hope. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  supply  news 
and  other  editorial  material  to  newspa¬ 
pers  are  having  their  problems  as  well  as 
the  retailers,  national  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  who  supply  ad  copy. 

John  C.  Moon,  business  and  sales 
manager  for  the  Copley  News  Service, 
tells  us  the  column-width  controversy 
“is  raising  havoc  with  news  services  and 
syndicates  trying  to  present  camera- 
ready  copy  at  a  saving  to  customers  ac¬ 
ross  the  U.S.  If  a  news  service  is  forced 
to  present  its  camera-ready  copy  in 
varying  widths,  it  has  to  pass  those  costs 
along  to  the  clients.” 

Moon  thinks  editors  should  worry 
about  the  readability  of  newspapers 
when  they  abandon  eight  columns  and 
go  to  six.  Instead  of  being  progressive 
and  modern,  he  says,  they  are  “going 
back  to  Civil  War  days.” 

“If  they  just  went  to  the  library  and 
looked  at  newspapers  printed  more  than 
100  years  ago,  they  would  find  that  pa¬ 
pers  in  those  days  boasted  the  big,  wide 
columns  of  type.  And  they  were  hard  to 
read. 

“Just  as  the  modern,  six-column 
newspapers  are  hard  to  read. 

“The  eyes  of  the  reader  whiz  down  a 
column  of  the  narrower  width  type. 

“But  the  reader  has  to  move  his  head 
and  neck — not  just  his  eyes — to  read  the 
wider  width  body  type.  After  reading  a 
column  of  the  wider  type,  a  reader  feels 
he  has  watched  a  game  of  tennis.  And 
his  neck  is  sore. 

“And  the  reader  should  be  sore. 
Years  ago,  journalists  at  leading  uni¬ 
versities  were  told  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  training  a  movie  camera  into 
the  eyes  of  readers.  It  was  determined 
that  the  eye  jerked,  somewhat  like  a 
typewriter  carriage,  as  it  read  a  line  of 
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type.  Then,  reaching  the  end  of  the  line, 
the  eye  jerked  back  to  the  lefthand  mar¬ 
gin. 

“And  it  was  determined  that,  if  the 
line  had  more  than  30  letters  in  it,  the 
eye,  upon  returning  to  the  lefthand 
margin,  had  to  jerk  up  and  down  a  few 
times,  trying  to  find  out  which  line  had 
just  been  read.  And  which  line  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon. 

“But,  apparently,  all  that  training  was 
for  naught.” 

It  was  in  the  early  ’40s  that  the  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic  at  NYU  was  experimenting 
with  a  measurement  of  reading  speed  by 
photographing  the  movement  of  the 
eyes.  E&P  used  the  services  of  the  clinic 
when  it  reduced  its  format  in  1942  to 
approximately  its  present  size.  The  tests 
showed  greater  ease  of  reading  with  the 
narrower  column  width. 

As  this  column  goes  to  press  we  have 
learned  that  our  previous  comment,  that 
“some  day”  something  will  be  done 
about  it,  was  a  little  prophetic.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  has  called' a  special  committee 
meeting  for  June  3  to  see  if  some  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  on  guidelines  for 
newspaper  advertising  formats. 

It  is  necessary  and  timely. 

• 

AP  reporter  ordered 
out  of  S.  Vietnam 

Matt  Franjola,  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  who  elected  to  stay  in  Saigon 
after  the  Communist  takeover  on  April 
30,  was  expelled  from  South  'Vietnam 
on  May  26  along  with  French  writer 
Jean  Larteguy  Nguyen  Nhu  Doi,  a 
member  of  the  Saigon  Military  Admin¬ 
istration  Committee’s  foreign  section, 
reportedly  told  Franjola  that  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  because  he  had  written 
articles  and  taken  photographs  that 
were  unfavorable  to  the  Vietnamese 
revolution.  Franjola,  32,  speaks  Viet¬ 
namese,  Thai  and  Lao. 


San  Juan  (P.R.)  Star  employes 
started  coming  back  to  work  at  the 
English  language,  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  May  24  and  publication  re¬ 
sumed  May  26.  The  San  Juan  Star 
unit  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
had  gone  on  strike  May  1  after  five 
months  of  negotiations  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Juan  Torraa 
Uella  May  22  ordered  striking  employes 
of  the  Star  to  return  to  work  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  schedule  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  management  and  the 
union.  The  judge  was  acting  in  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  request  for  an  injunction  oblig¬ 
ing  the  strikers  back  on  their  jobs.  The 
board  held  management’s  contention 
that  the  strike  was  illegal  because  re¬ 
quired  pre-strike  documents  were  not 
filed  by  the  union,  nor  a  30-day,  cooling- 
off  period  provided  for. 

An  NLRB  administrative  hearing  in 
the  case  has  been  set  for  June  11. 

To  obey  order 

The  265  workers  represented  by  the 
Star  unit  voted  at  the  meeting  May  23 
to  obey  the  court  order,  a  move  ending 
the  23-day  strike  that  halted  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  and  decided  to  give 
their  negotiating  committee  another 
strike  vote  to  exercise  as  it  sees  fit  as 
soon  as  the  court  injunction  expires. 
The  guild  workers  Included  editorial, 
advertising,  business,  circulation  and 
production  employes  of  the  paper. 

When  the  strike  began,  the  guild  was 
demanding  wage  increases  in  the 
neighborhood  of  18  percent  and  man¬ 
agement  had  offered  about  five  percent, 
according  to  Jack  Lockhart,  assistant 
general  editorial  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  New  York. 

The  court  injunction  is  in  effect  for 
60  days. 

Management  and  the  union  were  con¬ 
sidered  far  apart  on  salary  and  job  se¬ 
curity  issues.  The  union  was  demanding 
the  rehiring  of  employes  laid  off  in  an 
economy  move. 


Action . . .  Not  just  words, 
we  work  tor  you! 
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IVIore  Adults 
Than  the  Other  Daily 

(Cleveland  4-county  S.M.S.A.) 


Two  daily  newspapers  serve  the  Cleveland  S.M.S.A. 
Only  one  is  the  Leader. 

The  Cleveland  Press  reaches  109,519  more  adults  than  the  other  daily.  In 
Cuyahoga  County  The  Cleveland  Press  reaches  more  adults  living  in 
households  with  $1 5,000-plus  income  than  the  other  daily.  The  Cleveland 
Press  carries  more  retail  ad  lines  than  the  other  daily  and  has  done  so  for 
thirty-six  consecutive  years.  The  Cleveland  Press  is  the  Leader. 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 
r,  .  FOLLOW  THE  PRESS 

t  The  Cleveland  Press 
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